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The Bookman 
Treasury of Living Poets 


HE BOOKMAN TREASURY is the most comprehensive anthology of living 
poets that has yet been published, and the first book of its kind to include 
the work of poets living in the Overseas Dominions. It claims to offer a 
full representation of the range and variety of work that is being done by 
poets of to-day in every part of the British Commonwealth. All the most famous 
poets of our time have place in it and, in addition, a large number of lesser poets who 
have written verse of beauty or distinction much of which is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. This inclusiveness makes the book, as the editor suggests in his 
Introduction, “a sort of poetical cosmography, a reading of which should be a liberal 
education in the poetry that reflects the thought and moods and manners of con- 
temporary life, as well as in that which still, in our days, draws inspiration from the 
fields of old romance.”’ 
That the Treasury successfully achieves its purpose has been amply recognised by 
the critics, from whose opinions the following are a few extracts : 
THE MORNING POST: 
‘“ Handsome acknowledgment is due to Mr. St. John Adcock for the service he has rendered in compiling this 
excellent and comprehensive anthology. . . . In more than 400 pages there is an astonishing wealth of verse, much 
by poets who are hardly known beyond their own circle, that has real quality and worth. Nothing is here that was 
not worth reprinting. . . . Gives a very characteristic reflection of the spirit of the present day.”’ 
THE SUNDAY TIMES: 
“ Will be a revelation to many who hardly realise what a large number of men and women of to-day are writing 


verse which entitles them to rank among the poets. . . . One excellent feature of this book is the liberal amount 
of attention that has been paid to the poets of the Overseas Dominions.” 

THE OBSERVER: 
‘Contains a great deal of familiar work, but it also contains poems by lesser known men and women the merit of 
whose work has been rather overlooked by most modern critics.”’ 

THE DAILY NEWS: 
‘Surely the most comprehensive, certainly the most catholic anthology of modern verse. 
anthology about which there can be few grumbles.”’ 

THE GLASGOW HERALD: 
‘‘ Besides the overseas element, a valuable feature of this selection is the introduction of poetry by writers whose 
other work has over-shadowed the merit of their verse. For anyone who wants a widely representative selection 
of all living British poets this should be an ideal collection.” 

THE SCOTSMAN : 


‘* Poetry lovers of the most varied fancy should not fail to find in it things that have escaped them in their reading 
of writers who find admirers throughout the British Commonwealth of nations.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM POST: 


“ One advantage of having so wide a range is that readers are almost bound to discover some poet to their liking 
of whom they have not known before.” 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS: 
“Ts ona high level, and introduces the reader to poems not commonly quoted, but worth knowing.”’ 
THE EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS: 
‘ A full and conscientious piece of editorial workmanship. There is a great choice of delightful reading.”’ 


The selections are arranged in alphabetical order, with a list of the poetical works of each poet, and a hiographical 
or critical note about each of them. 
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“CURRY. 


By MaAtcotm MCLAREN. 


T is some time now since the death of Alison Cunning- 

ham—Robert Louis Stevenson’s nurse “‘Cummy ” ; 

but I still like to recall that Sunday in the Christmas 

Vacation of 1913 when I visited her at her home in 

Comiston Place, Edinburgh, where she occupied a flat 
with her cousin, Mrs. Murdoch. 

When I entered the room Cummy shook hands with 
me and at once launched 
into an hour and a half’s 
vigorous talk about “her 
boy.”’ There was no need 
for me to heed her cousin’s 
advice about shouting; I 
had little opportunity of 
cross-examining her, and 
indeed did not wish to, 
Cummy’s flow of the conver- 
sation being sufficiently 
interesting for me to remain 
an attentive listener. She 
looked a little thinner than 
in the photograph here re- 
produced, but despite her 
great age (ninety-one years) 
struck me as being remark- 
ably healthy and vivacious ; 
her speech, punctuated with 
broad Scotch, sometimes 
kindling into excitement and 
always tempered with plenty 
of humour. 

She showed me _ several 
photographs of R. L. S., her 
remarks on some of them 
being worth recalling. For 
instance: the one in the 
possession of Sir Edmund 
Gosse she turned aside as 
being “un-natural”’; the 
one—‘‘a favourite portrait 
of R. L. S.” (p. 140, Ham- 
merton), with a cigarette in his right hand, the right 
arm reclining on a table, Cummy proclaimed to be 
“a good portrait, a characteristic attitude’; of the 
one by H. Walter Barnett, Australia, she remarked dis- 
dainfully : ‘“‘Look at his eyes!”’; ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson, first published with Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
verses in the Student of January, 1901,’’ Cummy proudly 
told me was her favourite portrait—“ a good likeness.” 
Finally she could not find words sufficiently strong to 
express her disgust for the “Nerli’’ portrait: she 
denounced it as ‘“‘ hideous”: ‘I think he looks like a 


scoundrel—Mr. Hyde—you know who that is ?—a real» 


From “R. L. Stevenson's Edinburgh Days,” by Eve Blantyre Simpson 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


villain!’ (Cummy may have forgotten that this 
portrait was accomplished after no fewer than thirty- 
two sittings in the tropical heat of Samoa.) This 
portrait appears as frontispiece to “The R. L. S. 
Originals,” Cummy was much annoyed with the pages 
therein concerning herself and her family ; she declared 
much to be false, and had signified her discontent by 
annotating with pertinent 
sarcasm the volume pre- 
sented to her by Lord 
Guthrie. When she received 
the book she wrote at once 
to his lordship declaring the 
choice of such a_ portrait 
as frontispiece to be 
scandalous. 

She then told me how she 
used to read the Bible to 
“Lou.” One day she had 
remarked to him that they 
had finished all the long 
chapters and had arrived at 
the Minor Prophets and 
shorter chapters. Where- 
upon Lou ran out of the 
room crying: “ Mamma, 
Mamma, Cummy says we 
are through the Bible now; 
we've got to the Minor 
Prophets!” She remem- 
bered Louis having once 
observed that “after all, 
nothing matters but God.” 
He was very fond of Robert 
McCheyne’s verses, and 
Cummy, asking if I would 
like to hear one of his 
poems, recited the one de- 
scribing the tempests on the 
Lake of Galilee when the 
Disciples were afraid while 
their Master slept, adapting her voice to the manner in 
which little Lou used to recite it—bursting into a fine 
rhetoric when she came to the verse where the storm 
began to gather. 

As to R. L. S.’s frequent smoking, Cummy felt sure 
that had he not smoked he might have been alive now ! 
One day she said to him: ‘ Lou, I want to ask a special 
favour of you. Will you grant it me?” 

“Well, woman,” came the reply, “if it’s in my 
power, I will.” 

So she requested, ‘‘ Will you leave the cigarette alone 
for two days?” é 


Alison Cunningham. 
(* Cummy.”’) 
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He did; and he had to acknowledge to her after- 
wards that it had improved his appetite. She said she 
would not have minded so much if he had only smoked 
in the open air. , 

With evident thoughts of the sorrowful past, Cummy 
intimated that she could not bring herself to read 
“Across the Plains.” “It is too sad. ... He just 
slipped away from England without letting us know, 
and then travelled across America in an emigrant 
train”. . . fell sick . . . recovered in California . . . 
but pleurisy which soon set in was the beginning of the 
end. If there had been a chance of the passage being 
less rough than she pictured it, Cummy said she would 
have gone out to him at Vailima. 

She was very fond of all animals. But what she did 
not like was to see the remnants of human animals used 
for the fashions of women. A friend had brought her 
a fern recently, and on departing left her muff behind. 
Behold Cummy’s indignation on picking up the muff to 
discover the head of a beaver with open jaw hanging 
from it. She was fearfully upset and exclaimed: “I 
think women are daft! I have a muff, but I wouldn’t 
have those things. . She gave vent to increased 
disgust when she discovered in the same muff three 
more beavers ! 

I will conclude this very brief reminiscence of my 
acquaintance with Cummy by reproducing three letters 
which I received from her; and one from my aunt 
concerning Stevenson’s convalescent periods on the 


i 
Mediterranean coast s, Comiston Place, 


6th January 1913. Edinburgh. 
My DEAR Mr. McLaren, 
I thank you for your kind presents, but I am 
afraid I made you feel that I was giving you a hint, that 


Facsimile 
first page of letter from Alison Cunningham (“ Cummy ”). 


you might give me a pen. I sincerely trust that you did 
not think so, it would be such a mean thing for me to do, 
as I merely thought they were nice. [I had given Cummy 
a fountain pen since, when writing her name with mine in 
my copy of ‘“‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,‘’ she had been so 
pleased with it.] Forgive me if I insinuated such a thing. 
I am writing with it, but I have to press hard to make the 
writing legible. I thank you so much for it. I knew your 
uncle [she means grandfather] Mr. McLaren. He used to 
come as you say to Swanston every month. No prayer 
meeting there now, Iamsorry tosay. Also Mr. Gilmour [?]. 
Dear Mrs. Balfour introduced me to him when I was at 
Westfield. All this is very interesting to me, but I shall 
never be at Westfield again. Mrs. Balfour was always so 
kind to me, taking me now and then to Westfield. I was 
there three weeks in June and left as Mrs. B. was going to 
Cullen. As x (forgive the blot) I was leaving, Mrs. B. 
came to me, put her arm in mine and axed me to go out 
to the garden with her. She told me to sit down beside 
her. Then she said to me: ‘ Perhaps I may not be here 
in another year.” I told her not tosay that. She replied 
that we never know. I then repeated one verse of a 
hymn to her, the tears came into her eyes. I had to hurry 
to the station. Mrs. Balfour came down with me to the 
train. Ah! little did I think I would never see her dear 
face again. I loved her. She wrote me from Cullen, but 
said nothing about herself. I was at her funeral, and as 
you will likely know, she is laid to rest beside dear Miss 
Balfour. Well, dear Mrs. Balfour’s gain is my _ loss. 
I thank you also for the little book you have so kindly 
sent me, am sure I shall have much pleasure in reading it. 
Forgive all the mistakes. Sometimes writing tires my 
head and makes me feel giddy. 

I shall be glad to see you when you are near here, 
I am glad you are one of dear Lou’s admirers. 

I am gratefully and sincerely yours, 
ALISON CUNNINGHAM. 


1, Comiston Place, 
24th January, 1913. Edinburgh. 
My DEAR Mr. McLAREN, 

Though you did not expect an answer to your 
kind epistle to me, for which I thank you, still what you 
told me about your Aunt being at Mentone at the time 
we were all there, it is very interesting to me. I was there 
too at that time. Yes, dear Lou was very ill; and I 
remember quite of Dr. Scirdet. I am not sure how his 
name spells, but you will understand. He attended Lou 
and another Dr. came along with him. His name I think 
was Dr. Hugh Bennett of Mentone [she is quite correct]. 
Both Doctors agreed that with cave his lungs would heal 
up, and he might grow up to be strong; ah/ but that 
journey across the plains opened up the trouble in his 
lungs. Well, I never like to think of it; but it is all over 
now, and I fondly trust that he is safely folded with all 
the dear ones in the better land. We spent the winters 
on the Continent; we remained longer at Mentone and 
San Remo than anywhere else. I sent the Fountain Pen 
to Wallace, Princes Street; they did not change the nib, 
but said it would get softer the longer I used it, but it is 
hard to write with. Is your Aunt alive who was living 
at Mentone while we were there ? I am writing by bad gas- 
light. I shall be very glad to hear from you at any time. 

I am yours very gratefully and most sincerely, 

ALISON CUNNINGHAM. 


It would be opportune if I quoted here from a letter 
which I received from the aunt in question, May 26th, 


1924: 


... Your grandfather and old Mr. Stevenson saw a 
good deal of one another at one time, mostly on town 
interests. . . . When R. L. S. was at Mentone, his usual 
medical attendant was Professor Hugh Bennett of Edin- 
burgh, who I believe at that time wintered at Mentone. 
I understand that R. L. S. was a very troublesome patient 
—as troublesome as he was as a boy and youth. He was 
considered to be a much spoiled child—all the more so 
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Moody: “Ah !!! h! I hate French Fashions.” 


Actors, reading from left to right—Constance Benson, George Buchanan, E. Warburton, Murray Carrington. 
Mrs, Arthur Whitby and Helen Haye. 


From “ Mainly Players,” by Lady Benson, which Mr. Thornton Butterworth is publishing. 


because of his talent. I remember that Professor Crum 
Brown had amusing anecdotes of him as a student and 
youth—but he had not an altogether flattering opinion of 
the “ boy genius’”’ in his Edinburgh days. One of your 
relatives told me more than once how you had annoyed 
Cummy by insisting on seeing her on Sunday, on which 
day she strongly resented any intrusion! For she was 
one of the regular old Scotch women who had the strong 
Sabbatarian views with which Scotland is always credited ! 
Apparently Cummy had expressed herself pretty strongly 
to several of her friends about your visit on that day, using 
some characteristic Scotch expression which at the moment 
I cannot recall. [What a pity! and how I should have 
liked to hear Cummy’s vituperate flow of language at my 
expense !] I believe it is true that Cummy did not alto- 
gether approve of the mural tablet in St. Giles, as she did 
not consider it did justice to ‘‘ her boy’’; it gave to strangers 
the impression of greater invalidism than was his, which 
was suggested by the shawl partly over him and on his 
couch.... 
1, Comiston Place, 

23rd June, 1913. Edinburgh. 
DEAR Mr. McLAREN, 

I thank you for the flowers. I was away for a 


few days else I should have written you when they came. 
I am so fond of flowers. My favourite flower is roses. 
What is yours? Have you seen the little book called 
Stevenson in Samoa by Moors, a friend of R. L. S. who 
lived quite near Lou at Samoa? But much of what 
Moors has written had better not been written, he tells 
too much of the privacy of the home life, which the public 
has nothing to do with, at least too much about Mrs. 
R. L. S. and her daughter. I think it requires much tact 
in writing books about folk. Mrs. Louis won’t be very 
pleased if she gets hold of the book. The fountain pen 
writes beautifully now, this the third nib I’ve got. It is 
nice and soft. I hope you may enjoy your holiday when 
you come North. Perhaps you may have time to pay me 
a visit. [So despite the scandal of a Sabbatarian visit, 
the good lady was quite willing to receive a further visit 
from me !] 


Yours gratefully and sincerely, 
ALISON CUNNINGHAM. 
Cummy passed away three weeks later, on July 17th, 


1913, from a shock received when she fell down- 
stairs. 


C. E. MONTAGUE. 


By Tuomas MOUwtt. 


. AST autumn the editorial department of a great 
North Country newspaper was a place of melan- 
choly. Gone for the time was the atmosphere of 
care-free cheeriness which pervades the headquarters 
of many provincial journals even in these days, when 
practically all trace of it seems to have been dismissed 
from the similar offices in London by the strong, silent, 
stern-visaged pioneers of the newer journalism. 

Almost one sensed in the gloom an impending disaster. 
And to the staff of that particular newspaper the event 
which thus cast its shadow before was in truth a disaster. 
For the office was that of the Manchester Guardian, and 


it was the eve of Mr. Charles Edward Montague’s — 


retirement, after thirty-five years’ editorial service, 
in order to devote himself to the writing of books. 
Thirty-five years on a newspaper whose staff he had 
joined at the age of twenty-three! A big chunk, this, 
out of a man’s life ; and yet the reason for the resignation 
suggests youthfulness incarnate. To embark on what 
was to be in some ways a new literary career at the age 
of fifty-nine is hardly a characteristic action in the 
majority of men. But the spirit of eternal youth had 
already inspired Mr. Montague to at least one other 
doughty deed—he joined the British army and served 
in France, Belgium, and Germany during the Great War, 


despite that in actual age he was obviously outside the 
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military limit. The story of how he passed the eagle 
eyes of authority and gained his right to put on khaki 
took a classic place in the personal history of journalism 
long before it was being related in admiring whispers 
among his fellow-scribes outside Manchester. As for 
any lesser manifestations of that youthfulness, did not 
Mr. Montague figure in the Manchester Guardian cricket 
team until a couple of summers ago? True, the scores 
he made were not impressive, but there is something in 
cricket that counts for more than palpable successes 
with bat and ball. And that something is to be traced 
also in every phase of Mr. Montague’s writings, from 
the theatre criticism which he contributed to his paper 
so far away as 1890 down to the novel which was 
published only a few weeks ago. 

And when one comes to make the comparison, who 
can discern any less exultation in his consciousness of 
having things to say, or any smaller zest in his impulse 
to say it, behind the writing of ‘‘ Rough Justice ”’ at the 
age of fifty-odd than there was behind the criticism— 
“ creative criticism,” if ever the term had a meaning— 
written at the age of twenty-three? Let me take the 
occasion of a reading, by Professor Campbell at Owens 
College (now Manchester University), of his English 
verse-translation of a play by Sophocles. Mr. Montague 
dealt with it for his paper, and one of the points which 
he desired to make was the necessity of a stage rendering 
if such a play is to convey its proper effect : 

“When we have said that the translation heard last 
night was first-rate, and that its delivery was as good as a 
fine voice and perfect insight could make it, it remains that 
we should look, as vexed English playgoers, to the good 
that the English theatre may yet suck from this play. 
No doubt it is first and foremost an Athenian tragedy, 
and as such it has had the fortune to be judged more often 
by the rules of Aristotle than by those of Diderot and 
Sarcey. But we are not to forget that the ‘ Gidipus Rex’ 
unites with ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Tartuffe’ to form, perhaps, 
the greatest trio of plays that our race has yet written, 
... Its great central source of pity and sympathy is 
grievously hard for a simple reciter to bring out in its full 
impressiveness and power. 

“* After the first few lines of a full dramatic representation, 
the spectator would have fully gripped two essential facts. 
The hero is to be utterly unconscious of his position till the 
last possible moment, and the spectator himself is to be 
conscious of the whole of it, from the very first moment 
that Sophocles can decently pour the secret into his ears. 
After a few lines, it is clear to all but Gidipus himself that 
he is to be the fulfiller of the oracle, and it is equally clear 
that he is to be fatally blind to the fact. It is round this 
double fact in the construction of the plot that the great 
modern controversy on the acting value of the play has 
raged. 

‘“* Voltaire—and Corneille goes with him—runs over each 
of that succession of plain intimations of the truth which 
Sophocles gives to the audience—and which Professor 
Campbell drove home with all his might—and he cries out 
as he points to the third—‘ What a vilely constructed 
piece! Here is our play’s interest ended for the third time 
in the first hour. There is now nothing left for the audience 
to learn, and they may as well go home and leave our 
incredibly dull friend G£dipus to find out the secret as soon 
as this tedious Sophocles will allow him.’ So they re-wrote 
Sophocles according to their own lights and the lights of the 
French classical drama, keeping the final issue in suspense 
for the spectator and leaving out the warnings of the coming 
catastrophe which Sophocles goes out of his way to place 
where those that run may read, and which, moreover, he 
thrusts before the eyes of Gidipus with the set purpose that 
CEdipus may be seen to be blind to his doom.”’ 


The quotation is necessarily lengthy, but not really 
a line too long, for it is taken from a little anthology, 
“The Manchester Stage, 1880-1900," which cannot 
now be acquired either for money or love. The volume 
is a collection of criticisms reprinted from the ‘‘ M.G.,” 
and the writers, in addition to Mr. Montague, were 
Mr. Allan Monkhouse, Professor Oliver Elton, and the 
late W. T. Arnold. There is a prefatory note which, 
although unsigned, I have no doubt is Mr. Montague’s, 
and there the love of the Thespian art, which he has 
never lost, is manifested in some finely concentrated 
phrases, from which we gather exactly what his attitude 
to theatre-criticism has been. The press, he writes, is 
the only means of immediate criticism, the only sounding 
board that exists. ‘‘ It ought to keep its taste fine, 
clear, and steady, and, subject to this condition, its 
sympathies generous. It has to remember that the 
business of the actor is to be sensitive ; indeed he is 
more sensitive than can be imagined by those who do 
not know him. The actor has to be judged, not 
only by what he accomplishes, but also by his artistic 
intention.” Nor does Mr. Montague consider the 
press critic as worth much if he does not feel severely 
responsible. He points out that, writing under the 
conditions of daily journalism, the critic has to strike 
his balance quickly. If he ever succeeds in praising 
what is excellent, and all that is excellent, he is content. 
“ Like the actor, he has great masters in his own calling, 
from Lessing onwards, to shame him ; and he too, like 
the actor, however he may come short of rightness, 
may claim to be judged, at least in part, by his artistic 
intention.” 

““ Dramatic Values,’’ which was Mr. Montague’s second 
book, dated 1911, is practice upon precept. With 
it he makes a brilliant and influential contribution to 
the art of the theatre. The author’s breadth of mind 
enables him to see virtue in Marie Lloyd’s buffoonery 
as well as in Duse, in Mr. Robey no less than in Coquelin. 

But if ‘ Dramatic Values ” is advisable for study by 
the technical tyro, Mr. Montague’s other. pre-war works 
are hardly to be recommended as a school for novelists. 
Hind Let Loose’ and ‘“‘ The Morning’s War ”’ are 
woefully wayward ventures into fiction. Earthy, pagan, 
full of allusions, quotations, and wisdom ; the setting of 
the first a provincial town with two daily newspapers 
(opposed to each other politically but both edited by the 
same person!) ; the setting of the second the Alps, the 
Derbyshire Peak and West Ireland; they are novels 
rather for the elect than for the multitude. And yet 
they are by no means “literary ’”’ novels, in the usual, 
that is, the objectionable sense of the word. Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, in a severe review of ‘‘ A Hind Let Loose,”’ 
declared that there is ‘‘ such a thick syrup of ‘ style’ 
over it that it palls’’; the late Dixon Scott, on the 
other hand, recommended ‘‘ The Morning’s War” as 
“a book for farmers and sailors and lovers and pioneers 
and (perhaps) the muter members of the Alpine Club. 
It is perfectly awful to think that it will be pounced on 
as their special perquisite by the dilettanti, by the 
connoisseurs and esthetes.”’ 

The explanation of ““ A Hind Let Loose ”’ and ‘“‘ The 
Morning’s War” is that they were the products of 
Mr. Montague’s novelistic nonage. For he had only 
just turned forty at the time of their publication—1g10 
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and 1913 respectively—and before him still lay the 
great experience which was to ripen and make sure his 
gift. A Liberal in the best sense, politically and socially, 
a lover of justice and truth, a man of absolute integrity 
and an intelligence quite uncommon among latter-day 
journalists, he was bound to regard the European war 
as a negation of all he had believed in and hoped for. 
His book of short stories, “‘ Fiery Particles,’ and another 
novel, “‘ Rough Justice,”’ are 
the testament of one who 
suffered intense spiritual 
agony during that “‘ senseless 
hell’s fury,” and there is 
infinite pathos in the brave 
way he has searched the 
moral dirt for the diamonds 
which he, as a _ steadfast 
optimist, was certain must be 
discovered sooner or later. 

“Disenchantment,” de- 
scribed as a summing-up of 
the moral and intellectual 
results of the war, published 
in 1922, was the precursor of 
these two books of fiction. 
It is a devastating indict- 
ment, the more effective 
because the point of view is 
that of the young enthusiast 
who was beguiled into the 
army through the specious 
promises of his “ betters.” 
“It hardly seems credible 
now, in this soured and 
quarrelsome country and 
time, that so many men of 
different classes and kinds 
thrown together at random, — Photo by Lafayette, 

Manchester. 

should ever have been so 
simply and happily friendly, trustful, and keen. But 
they were, and they imagined that their betters were 
too. That was the paradise that the bottom fell out of.” 
One of those “ betters,” alas, belonged to the trade 
which in its history has reached altitudes of great 
nobility as well as depths of shame and ignominy : 


‘“‘ The guns had hardly ceased to fire before from the rear, 
from the bases, from London, there came flooding up the 
braves who for all those four years had been squealing 
threats and abuse, some of them begging off service in arms 
on the plea that squealing was indispensable national work. 
We had not been long in Cologne when there arrived in hot 
haste a young pressman from London, one of the first of a 


swarm. He looked a fine, strong man. He seemed to be 


one of the male Vestals who have it for their trade to feed 
the eternal flame of hatred among nations, instead of 
cleaning out stables or doing some other work fit for a 
male.” 


This journalist ate well, drank well, slept well, for a 
whole afternoon after his arrival. Then he said genially, 
“‘ Well, I must be getting on with my mission of hate,” 
and retired to his room to write a vivacious account 
of the wealth and luxury of Cologne, “ the fair, round 
bellies of all the working class, the sleek and rosy children 
of the poor.”” The article duly appeared in a London 
newspaper, although at the time ‘‘ our men who had 


helped to fight Germany down were going short of food, 
through feeding the children in houses where they were 
billeted."’ ‘‘ The nimble scamps had the ear of the 
world,”’ tersely comments Mr. Montague; “‘ what the 
soldier said was not evidence.” 

‘““ Fiery Particles,” a collection of stories published 
in 1923, is something more than a detailed imaginative 
emphasis of Mr. Montague’s indictment ; it is what has 
rightly been called the result 
of a true and at times very 
terrible gift in handling the 
short story. Few guessed 
that its author possessed 
that gift; and fewer still 
could have prophesied that 
with the story entitled ‘“‘ The 
First Blood Sweep ’’ he would 
have attained to grim rivalry 
with de Maupassant himself. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in 
commenting on this story, has 
justified even the worst of its 
horrors : 

“Mr. Montague presents, no 
doubt of experience, a more 
hideous story in that master’s 
manner, and leaves our poor 
humanity hitched, without 
washing, on a clothes-line, 
bloody and noisomely infecting 
the air: the bitter difference 
being that his poor soldiers of 
the trenches behave as they do, 
not of their own nature, but 
through a depravity imposed 
on that nature by warfare and 
the comfortable beast by whom 
ignorant men are driven to its 
shambles. To the question: 


‘ Ought things so intolerable to 
Mr. C, E. Montague. be told at all?’ I, for one, 


answer promptly, ‘ Yes, if only 
to warn common men, the million pawns of politics, in 
what infamy their individual souls can be sunk by politi- 
cians, financiers, and militarists on the make.’ ”’ 


Hard words ; but so appropriate that they might well 
be used in relation to the second part of “ Rough 
Justice’ also. They are a justification of some terrible 
chapters, and in the fact that these chapters needed 
justification do we have the probable explanation of 
Mr. Montague’s drastic revision and cutting down into 
one book what rumour says was intended to be a trilogy. 
For the scenes of war which in that memorable novel 
(reviewed in last month’s BookMAN) follow immediately 
on the exquisite narrative of Bron and Molly Garth’s 
growing-up, would be intolerable were they handled by 
a writer without Mr. Montague’s feeling for the beauty 
that is the good and the true in everyday life, and his 
idealism. And who more fitting than “Q” could 
have made the justification ? Let us take some further 
words by Sir Arthur to explain why there is none : 

“Mr. Montague and I are contemporaries, nurselings 
awhile of the same University ; we left Oxford to follow 
the writing trade, but by separate roads to distances across 
which, save in print, we have never met. ‘ Together both’ 
—well, I won't try to speak like Milton, and would avoid 
speaking like Mr. Pumblechook; nor was it exactly 
together, for he pulled in the Balliol boat and I for Trinity— 
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we plied the oars in those days. Also in rivalry we con- 
tributed light-hearted effusions to the ‘ Oxford Magazine’ : 
and I have steadily maintained in the South of England 
that his ‘ How Thucydides Went to the Trials’ has no 
match (save one, perhaps, by a Cambridge man) as a parody 
of that historian and the joyous eccentricities of his style.”’ 


That lightheartedness, by the way, is recaptured in 
Mr. Montague’s ‘holiday book’ of essays, ‘‘ The 
Right Place.” .. . . ‘“‘Q” goes on to picture the late 
afternoons when “ C. E. M.” and he rested on their oars 
by Iffley. To which might be added the fact that 
Mr. C. P. Scott soon afterwards took one of the two 
young men off to Manchester, an honour of which he 
showed due appreciation by eventually marrying his 
editor’s daughter. .. . 

Of Mr. Montague’s remarkable development as a 
writer of English nothing need be said in this article. 
It would be idle to start proclaiming the truth about 
it at such a late moment. Surely readers of the 
Manchester Guardian have missed his anonymous prose 
since last autumn—the farewell to the paper was marked 
by a dinner of unique character, all loving friendship 
and honest tribute-offering and tacit renewal of 
loyalties. . . . And his admirers must have marked 
for themselves already the contrast in the writing of 
“A Hind Let Loose” and ‘‘ Rough Justice,” especially 
where some lovely passages in the later book reveal 
in its varying moods the river Thames, besides which 
Mr. Montague was born and where, after his education 
at the City of London School, he lived until he went 
north. 

Readers of that same novel will remember that its 
author’s kindly, homely enthusiasm is even extended 
(through the medium of Thomas Garth, one of the most 
authentic gentlemen in fiction) to an Association 
football match beween paid players, and the crowds 


that gather round the field, so wholeheartedly but 
unreasonably and ignorantly despised by the average 
superior person. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch may boast 
of a very definite and actual personal association with 
Mr. Montague, but in this regard at all events, the 
present writer can lay claim to a relationship of which, 
however, he would not presume to attempt a definition, 
so slight it is, nor bolstered up in any degree by virtue 
of the fact that the ‘‘ M. G.” has given harbourage to 
some of his writings—for it has done no less to thousands 
of other more or less feeble penmen also; although he 
felt that relationship to be a little more tangible when, 
in ‘‘ Rough Justice,’ he encountered the quotation of a 
verse by Mr. Masefield : 
“And all their passionate hearts are dust, 
And dust the great idea that burned 


In various flames of love and lust 
Till the world’s brain was turned.” 


For then a sudden memory came between the reader’s 
eyes and the printed page—a vivid, happy memory of 
an evening spent in the great hall of Manchester 
University, transformed for the occasion to a theatre 
in which ‘“‘ The Tragedy of Pompey the Great ’’ was 
acted by the students. And as the enthusiastic and 
uplifted audience emerged after curtain-fall, that verse 
of the epilogue musically poignant in their ears, one 
student whispered proudly to the relatives he was 
escorting: ‘‘ There’s ‘C. E. M.’ of the Guardian.” 
And standing in the doorway a moment, before hurrying 
on his way to Cross Street, was an elderly figure whose 
face belied his white hair, for his eyes were the bluest 
and youngest in the world. And on his lips, one might 
have sworn, was the line that none who have once heard 
it can ever have forgotten : 


“And all their passionate hearts are dust .. .”’ 


THE SHADOW OF SEAN O’CASEY. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


FEW years ago the name of Sean O’Casey was 

known only to the workmen who were his 
mates in the employment of the builders of Dublin. 
Now his name is one of the most prominent in the 
London press. Dublin had hailed him a year ago, 
when it crowded the Abbey Theatre as that theatre 
had never before been crowded. It was an unusual 
experience for the Abbey to be compelled to turn 
away hundreds of people every night, and the plays of 
Sean O’Casey have given it that thrill almost for the 
first time. London has now the opportunity of giving 
its verdict on one of his plays, and the critics have 
hailed O’Casey as “ the greatest Irish dramatist since 
Synge.” That of course means very little, as those 
critics seem quite unable to judge an Irish play, and 
they have placed many Irish dramatists on a level 
with Synge in the course of their professional careers. 
There is really no basis for comparison between O’Casey 
and Synge, except it be that they are both strange 
and incomprehensible to the London critics. Synge was 
a poet, with all the attributes of a poet ; O’Casey is a 
photographic artist who retouches his films with an acid 
pencil to produce an effect of grotesque satire. All his 
characters are taken directly from the Dublin slums, 
placed in positions and surroundings which give the 


appearance of caricature. In the streets they would 
pass unnoticed—they are normal—but on the stage they 
are figures from Dickens illustrated by ‘ Phiz.”” His 
plays resemble those of Eugene O’Neill rather than 
those of Synge; and in comparison with the work of 
O’Neill they fail to live up to the extravagant praise 
which has been bestowed upon them in the press of 
England and Ireland. 

In his life too, O’Casey somewhat resembles O'Neill. 
O’Casey is some few years older than O’Neill, and he 
has not roved the world. He has spent his years as 
a manual worker and as a permanent resident in the 
slums of Dublin. He was born, and was reared, in a 
Dublin ‘“‘ tenement ”’ house, that is a house which once 
sheltered the aristocracy of the Irish capital, but now 
houses sometimes several families in a single room. He 
never went to school, but earned a livelihood from a 
very early age by selling newspapers in the streets. 
Like the majority of his class he drifted into that vague 
section of the workers known as “ general labourers,” 
engaged from time to time on any work that offered, 
from the docks to a bricklayer’s mate. In the effort 
to organise these workers he took his part with Jim 
Larkin, and he was for a time connected with the 
Irish Transport Workers’ Union. He aided in the 
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organisation of the Irish Citizen Army, which fought 
under James Connolly in the streets of Dublin in 1916, 
and wrote its history. That history was his first pub- 
lished work; it appeared in 1918 under his Gaelic 
name. Since that date he has given himself entirely 
to drama, and to his daily work. He attended the 
Abbey Theatre regularly, and any technique that he has 
he learned by watching the plays. He has written many 
plays, but so far only five have 
been produced. It is said that , 
eight of his plays were rejected 
before his first was staged in 
April, 1923. That production of 
“The Shadow of a Gunman” 
made his Dublin reputation in a 
single night. It packed the 
theatre for weeks with enthu- 
siastic audiences, and made the 
name of Sean O’Casey the most 
talked-of in Dublin. Since then 
fovrr other plays have been 
staged: “‘ Kathleen Listens In,” 
in October, 1923; ‘‘ Juno and 
the ‘ Paycock’,” in May, 1924; 
and “ Nannie’s Night Out,” in 
September, 1924. His two longer 
plays, “ The Shadowof a Gunman” 
and “ Juno and the ‘ Paycock’,”’ 


of several years with stoicism, then laughed uproariously 
at the tragedy of Juno. They were indifferent to the 
fact that Juno is of infinitely greater significance to 
Dublin, and to the world, than the spectacular melo- 
drama which was played on the political stage. That 
significance did not reach the audiences; they had 
handled their guns like men, and then came the time 
to laugh. It did not matter that the laughter was 

induced by the tragedy of a 


great woman. After all, Juno is 


| only a social martyr, a mere 

| speck of dust beneath the 
Juggernaut of a social system. 

| It is sweet and noble to die for 

one’s country, but it is only a 

music-hall ‘‘ turn” to starve to 

death in a Dublin slum. So it 

would seem if the laughter that 

greeted Sean O’Casey’s plays at 

the Abbey Theatre is to be 

Bs accepted at its superficial value. 
Life is a rollicking farce to the 

audiences and a harrowing 

tragedy to the dramatist; but 

/ it was not entirely the fault of 
the audiences that the hideous- 

_| ness of Sean O’Casey’s tragedies 


Mr. Sean O’Casey. failed to affect them. As played 


have been published by Messrs. From “The Plough and the Stars” (Macmillan), which at the Abbey Theatre it was 


Macmillan, and ‘“‘ Juno and the 
“Paycock’’’ has been produced in London at the 
Royalty and Fortune Theatres by Mr. J. B. Fagan. 
““ The Plough and the Stars ” was produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, on February 8th, 1926, and caused an 
uproarious protest from some members of the audience. 
Sean O’Casey is not by any means the first dramatist 
to’stage the slums of Dublin and to portray the hardy, 
vivacious race that inhabits them in a play; but it 
can hardly be questioned that he is the greatest. Some 
years ago two plays staged the type, and both passed 
without notice. They were “ The Slough,” by A. P. 
Wilson, and a blistering social satire called ‘‘ Blight,”’ 
by one who called himself ‘‘ Alpha and Omega.” There 
was also Daniel Corkery’s “‘ The Labour Leader ”’ which, 
somewhat incidentally perhaps, used the same material. 
Where Sean O’Casey scores over those dramatists is in 
the use he makes of the period of war and bloodshed 
through which Dublin has recently passed, and with 
which his audiences are very familiar. The plays 
mentioned were all serious ; they contained no comedy 
element, and they were not calculated to make audiences 
laugh. They were all in the style of the English Reper- 
tory Theatre, and they have all been dropped from the 
repertoire of the Abbey. Such is the fate of plays which 
deal seriously with serious subjects. ‘‘ Life is a comedy 
to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel.”” The 
dramatists all felt tragedies, but the audiences insisted 
upon comedies. Sean O’Casey labels his plays tragedies, 
but they have been played and accepted as comedies. 
“T forget,’ said Sarcey, “what tyrant it was of 
ancient Greece to whom massacres were everyday 
affairs, but who wept copiously over the misfortunes of 
a heroine in a tragedy.” Dublin audiences are some- 
what like that Greek; they endured the bloodletting 


is reviewed elscwhere in this Number. 


the comic rather than the tragic 
aspects of the plays that were emphasised, and the 
superb acting of F. J. MacCormick as “ Joxer,” and 
Barry Fitzgerald as ‘‘ the Captain,” veiled the tragic 
significance of Juno as played by Sara Allgood. The 
audiences took the two typical Dublin loafers to their 
hearts, the more easily perhaps because the type was 
never so well exemplified before on the stage of the 
Abbey Theatre. 

Sometime perhaps a psychologist will investigate 
theatre audiences as Gustave Le Bon did political 
crowds. It will be one of the most fascinating studies 
ever undertaken, and its results will be of very great 
assistance to dramatists, actors and theatre-managers. 
Why do theatre audiences laugh at the wrong things in 
a play? Why, in fact, do they laugh in the theatre at 
things which excite their pity in daily life? Why did 
Dublin audiences laugh at “‘ Joxer”’ and “ the Cap- 
tain ’’ in the theatre, and treat them as a social problem 
when they wrote to the newspapers? It is a problem 
that Le Bon ought to have tackled, but perhaps he too 
was dazzled by that political mirage as was Johnny 
Boyle in O’Casey’s play; Johnny who was crippled 
fighting for ‘‘ the freedom of his country,” but who 
gaily endured the filth of the slums, the laziness of his 
good-for-nothing father, the betrayal of his sister and 
the slavery of his mother. 

The two longer plays are tragedies of disillusionment ; 
they were played and accepted as comedies of errors. 
The two shorter, one-act plays are beneath serious 
consideration ; they are at best but expanded anec- 
dotes. ‘‘ Juno and the ‘ Paycock’”’ is modern tragedy 
at its best, almost at its greatest. ‘‘ The Shadow of a 
Gunman ”’ is that shadow of tragedy called melodrama. 
Tragedy presents a solemn view of life with depth, 
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with feeling, so that the action clearly depicts the 
concern of all humanity. There may be sorrow, sin, 
death, blood, tears and suffering, but if the imagination 
be not led upwards and onwards from the individual 
to the universal, the play containing them is but super- 
ficial and melodramatic. Because of its superficiality, 
because of its close resemblance to a weekly newspaper 
in the Ireland of 1921, ‘‘ The Shadow of a Gunman” 
is merely melodrama, and must inevitably lose its 
significance quickly. ‘‘ Juno and the ‘ Paycock’”’ also 
has its superficial qualities verging upon the melo- 
dramatic, but it is lifted and ennobled by the character 
of Juno. Juno is the great, the universal, mother, as 
great as the greatest mother in drama, even though 
her sphere of influence be limited to two rooms in a 
tenement house in a Dublin slum. The tragic signifi- 
cance of Mrs. Alving, in ‘‘ Ghosts,” is small when com- 
pared with the tragic significance of Juno. Her son 
dead “‘ for his country’; her daughter betrayed by a 
worthless liar and deserted by a coward ; her husband 
a boasting, drunken, lying wastrel; she rises superior 
to her slum surroundings and prepares to begin her 
life struggle anew. 

O’Casey’s plots are difficult to summarise; in a 
sense it may be said that his plays have no plots, and 
critics who think that a plot and a play are synonymous 
would rule him out of the list of dramatists in company 
with Schnitzler, Tchechov and Eugene O'Neill. His 
plays depend for their significance upon personalities 
rather than upon plots, upon character, not upon 
story; upon Davoren, Shields, Maguire and Minnie 
Powell in ‘The Shadow of a Gunman,” and upon 
Joxer Daly, “ Captain” Boyle and Juno, in Juno 
and the ‘ Paycock ’.”” All the other persons play minor, 
if sometimes important, parts. Story there is none ; 
they are “slices of life’’ in the strictest and most 
literal sense of that ill-used term. But a story must 
be made if the plays are to be summarised in a form 
that will be intelligible to anyone who has not seen or 
read them, In “ Juno” “Captain” Jack Boyle, the 
“ Paycock,” his wife Juno, with Johnny and Mary, 
their two children, live in a two-roomed “ flat’’ in a 
Dublin tenement house. Jack Boyle is a public-house 
lounger who got his title of “‘ captain ’’ by being “‘ only 
wanst on the wather, in an oul’ collier from here to 
Liverpool.” His other title, the ‘‘ paycock,’’ was 
bestowed upon him by his wife because she thought 
he was about as useful and as vain as the peacock. 
Juno herself is nicknamed because everything of im- 
portance in her life happened in June. Juno and her 
daughter work while the ‘‘ Paycock”’ struts the floor 
or lounges in public-houses. Mary is presently on 
strike against the victimisation of a fellow-worker. 
Johnny is an invalid who “ was only a chiselur of a 
Boy Scout in Easter Week, when he got hit in the hip ; 
and his arm was blew off in the fight in O’Connell 
Street.” Joxer”’ Daly is the ‘“‘ butty”’ or drinking 
companion of Jack Boyle. He is a typical Dublin 
wastrel of the worst type ; lazy, deceitful, hypocritical, 
and engaging withal, but detested by Juno. Mary 
Boyle is being courted by Jerry Devine, who has dreams 
of becoming a leader of labour and a champion of demo- 
cratic freedom, but she throws him over in favour of 
Charlie Bentham, a school teacher now studying law. 


Into the Boyle household comes Bentham with a story 
of a legacy which has been left to Jack Boyle, and 
upon the prospect of it the Boyles buy new furniture 
and give a party to their neighbours to celebrate their 
good fortune. The festivities are interrupted by the 
funeral of the son of another resident of the house, 
whose body has been found on the road-side “ beyant 
Finglas, riddled with bullets.”” The entire party goes 
out to view the procession. Only Johnny, the crippled 
boy, remains; and to him is brought a message “ to 
attend a Battalion Staff meetin’ the night afther to- 
morrow.” Johnny, nervously passionate, refuses to 
take any note of the message. ‘‘I done enough for 
Ireland,” he says. To which the messenger retorts : 
“Boyle, no man can do enough for Ireland.’’ Soon 
rumour begins to cast doubts upon the Boyle legacy. 
Bentham has gone to England, the tailor takes away 
the “Captain’s’’ new clothes, the furniture-dealers 
take away the furniture, and their neighbour, Mrs. 
Madigan, takes the gramophone in lieu of her unpaid 
loan. Juno takes Mary to a doctor; the verdict makes 
Jerry Devine spurn where he once loved. Johnny and 
his father disown Mary for having “ disgraced ’’ them ; 
and the “Captain” goes out to get drunk vowing 
vengeance upon his return. Johnny is taken away for 
execution as a spy, he being responsible, it is alleged, 
for the death of his neighbour’s son and his own one- 
time chum. The room is desolate, bare, cheerless. 


Mrs. BoyLe: We'll go, Mary, we'll go; you to see your 
poor dead brother, an’ me to see me poor dead son. 


Mary: I dhread it, mother, I dhread it! 


Mrs. BoyLe: I fcrgot, Mary, I forgot; your poor oul’ 
selfish mother was only thinkin’ of herself. No, no, 
you mustn’t come—it wouldn’t be good for you. 
You go on to me sisther’s an’ I'll face the ordeal 
meself. Maybe I didn’t feel sorry enough for Mrs. 
Tancred when her poor son was found as Johnny’s 
been found now—because he was a Die-hard! Ah, 
why didn’t I remember that then he wasn’t a Die- 
hard or a Stater, but only a poor dead son! It’s 
well I remember all that she said—an’ it’s my turn 
to say itnow: What was the pain I suffered, Johnny, 
bringin’ you into the world to carry you to your 
cradle, to the pains I’ll suffer carryin’ you out of 
the world to bring you to your grave! Mother o’ 
God, Mother o’ God, have pity on us all! Blessed 
Virgin, where were you when me darlin’ son was 
riddled with bullets ? Sacred Heart of Jesus, take 
away our hearts of stone and give us hearts o’ flesh ! 
Take away this murdherin’ hate an’ give us Thine own 
eternal love. [They all go slowly out.] 


and JoxER”’ return very drunk, talking 
patriotic nonsense.] 


BoyLe: I’m telling you... Joxer ... the whole 
worl’'s.. ... ma terr ... ible state of . . . chassis. 
(Curtain. 


“ Patriotism is not enough,” this play shouts, with 
Nurse Cavell, at an audience, and the audience laughs 
at the drunken antics of Boyle and Daly. Sacrifices are 
made in the name of, and for, the motherland, but the 
mother is sacrificed, derided, spurned or ignored. 
Ireland is loved as an abstraction, a dream; Juno is 
compelled to live in a slum, to see her children sacrificed, 
but she is ignored because she is merely a reality of 
flesh and blood. Even her own son will fight for the 
dream motherland instead of working to help his mother. 
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Not in Ireland only does this happen. For years all 
the world knew it when the war-drums sounded and 
the battle-flags were unfurled. And how soon will the 
world know it again ? 

In comparison with “ Juno and the ‘ Paycock’”’ the 
poverty of ‘‘ The Shadow of a Gunman ”’ manifests itself 
very quickly. Here a woman is again sacrificed to the 
cowardice of men, but the play is little more than a 
chronicle of contemporary events, with a satirical 
commentary. Again the scene is a Dublin tenement 
house in which live Shields, a pedlar, and Davoren, a 
poetic dreamer. Shields is a loquacious patriot, a hero 
in speech and a coward in action. 
and outside, the battle. 


Davoren is above, 
He is however believed by his 
neighbours to be a “‘ gunman on the run,” and he is 
treated accordingly. Maguire, nominally a_ pedlar, 
leaves a bag in the room. Minnie Powell, who occupies 
a room in the house, falls in love with Davoren, “ the 
shadow of a gunman.”’ A raid is made upon the house 
by the Black-and-Tans. The pseudo-pedlar, Maguire, 
has been killed in an ambush. His bag is found to 
contain bombs. Minnie takes the bag to her room 
where it is discovered by the raiding-party. She is 


arrested, and is killed “ trying to escape.” The lesson 
is the same even if the play be poor, a mere preparatory 
sketch for ‘‘ Juno.” The innocent are goaded to 
destruction by the men of words, the speech-makers 
and the poets, while those word-spinners live to be 
hailed as ‘‘ the men who won the war.” 

Sean O’Casey has produced a great play in “ Juno 
and the ‘ Paycock’”’; a poor melodrama in “ The 
Shadow of a Gunman,” and two negligible one-act 
plays which should never have been staged. He has 
been hailed as the greatest Irish dramatist since Synge. 
That is extravagant praise, not warranted by the facts. 
Nevertheless ‘“‘ Juno ”’ is a great play, in the first rank 
of its kind, and if O’Casey’s genius be great enough and 
strong enough to equal it, or to surpass it, in the future 
the praise may be justified. His new play, ‘“ The 
Plough and the Stars’ (which is reviewed on another 
page), does nothing to increase his reputation. There 
can be little doubt, however, that just as the shadow 
of the man Shakespeare is said to fall across all poetic 
drama in English, the shadow of Sean O’Casey will 
fall across much, if not all, of the Irish drama of the 
immediate future. 


AMY LOWELL AND 


By FLORENCE 


N the critical analysis which is bound to be made 
of Amy Lowell’s contribution to literature, it is 
important that due stress be laid on her interpretations 
of the Farthest East—that is of China and Japan. Her 
great poem on Japan appears in ‘‘ Can Grande’s Castle,”’ 
and throughout her works Japanese themes and forms 
abound. 

John Keats once wrote 
to his brother : “‘ You speak 
of Lord Byron and me. 
There is this great difference 
between us: he describes 


what he sees; I describe 
what I imagine. Mine is 
the hardest task.”’ So it was 


with Amy Lowell; as far 
as Japan was concerned, 
she ‘‘ described what she 
imagined,” and the descrip- 
tion rang true. 

Her approach to China 
and its literature was very 
different. The Central 
Flowery State had always 
attracted her and, when I 
“paid her a long visit in 1917, 
she was greatly interested 
in some “ Written Pictures ” 
or “ hanging-on-the-wall 
poems ”’ which were part of 
a collection of Chinese 
paintings then in my keep- 
ing. Her own account of 
this happening reads: 
“Among these paintings 


* Copyright in the United 
States of America. 


Mrs Florence Ayscough. 


THE FAR EAST.* 


AYSCOUGH, 


were a number of examples of the ‘ Written Pictures.’ 
Of these Mrs. Ayscough had made some rough transla- 
tions which she intended to use to illustrate her lectures. 
She brought them to me with the request that I put 
them into poetic shape. I was fascinated by the poems 
and, as we talked them over, we realised that here 
was.a field in which we should like to work.” 

It must not be supposed 
for a moment, however, 
that Miss Lowell was con- 
tent to work from my 
translations alone—by no 
means. We both realised 
that it was impossible for 
her to give an adequate 
rendering of a poet’s thought 
unless she knew exactly the 
words in which he clothed 
it. So ideogram by ideo- 
gram, and line by line, we 
worked together; I trans- 
lated and she made careful 
notes, and while so working 
Miss Lowell made a dis- 
covery which I believe will 
be far-reaching in its result. 
She found that frequently 
an analysis of an ideogram, 
rendered by a phrase 
instead of by a single word, 
made the meaning of a line 
far more vivid. The way 
the discovery came about 
was this: We were at work 
upon a poem, and I read 
aloud the character Mo; “it 
means ‘ sunset,’ ’’ I said, and 
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then added casually, ‘‘ the character shows the sun dis- 
appearing in the long grass at the edge of the horizon.” 
“‘ How do you mean ?”’ asked Miss Lowell. ‘‘ Why, what 
I say,” I replied, and forthwith showed her the character 
or pictogram in its ancient form, which shows plainly 
the sun sinking behind tufts of grass on the far-off 
horizon. She was more enthralled than ever, and 
insisted that I give her a long dissertation on the 
composition of characters, a subject that has always 
been of intense interest to me, but which I had never 
thought of applying in translation. 

Although the Chinese have no alphabet, they build 
up their characters from a set of two hundred and 
fourteen chosen forms, which are pictograms or ideo- 
grams. Occidentals call these forms ‘the radicals ”’ ; 
but Chinese refer to them as ideogram ‘“‘ mothers’ or 
“ origins.”” One of these ‘‘ mothers’”’ appears in every 
written character ; and it is in the section headed by 
its ‘‘mother”’ that a character must be looked up in 
a Chinese dictionary. 

For instance the pictogram “grain” appears as 
“mother” of the word ‘‘ autumn,” composed by add- 
ing to it the pictogram “ fire,” which in this connection 
suggests ripe maturity. Go one step farther ; add the 
character “heart”? to the combination meaning 
“autumn,” and the resulting word expresses a very 
special all-consuming grief. Again a character often 
used to express the sound of a gale is composed of the 
wind radical and the figure meaning “to speak” ; 
Miss Lowell renders it in the phrase ‘‘ shouts on the 
clearness of a gale.” The pictogram for ‘“ a whirl- 
pool”’ shows rivers which cross each other, and Miss 
Lowell’s version reads: ‘‘ the whirled waters of meeting 
streams.” 

Other examples might be given, but I have said 
enough to show that the aura of a Chinese character 
must often be sought in its make-up ; and in our work 
Miss Lowell and I were very careful to investigate the 
ancestry of characters. 

The “ Written Pictures ” were finished and, to quote 
Miss Lowell again: ‘“‘ When Mrs. Ayscough returned 
to China, it was agreed that we should make a volume 
of translation from the classic Chinese writers. . . 
I was anxious to read the Chinese poets as nearly in the 
original as it was possible for me to do.” The result 
of this collaboration appeared in December, 1921, as a 
volume called “ Fir-Flower Tablets: Poems translated 
from the Chinese.”’ * 

I wish that it were possible for the general reader 
to realise how very close to the originals Miss Lowell’s 
renderings are, but this could not be unless the compli- 
cated drafts I sent her were published. I often 
wondered how it was possible for her to decipher them, 
although they were as simple as I could make them. 
As she says: “I had in fact four different means of 
approach to a poem. The Chinese text (in translitera- 
tion) for rhyme-scheme and rhythm; the dictionary 
meanings of the words ; the analyses of characters ; and 
for the fourth, a careful paraphrase by Mrs. Ayscough, 
to which she added copious notes to acquaint me with 
all the allusions, historical, mythological, geographical 


* “ Fir-Flower Tablets.”” Poems translated from the Chinese. 


By Florence Ayscough. English, version} byg Amy Lowell. 
(Constable.) 


and technical that she deemed it necessary for me to 
know.” 

After Miss Lowell had once read my paraphrase to 
get the general drift of a poem, I think she hardly looked 
at it again, but worked directly from the Chinese words 
themselves. 

She found that the analyses of characters—that is 
the rendering of an ideogram by a phrase—had to be 
used very sparingly in poetry because, as she explains 
in a letter, it is so very easy to spoil the cadence. She 
writes: “‘ I could not get the ‘sun disappearing in the 
long grass at the edge of the horizon’ either. Every- 
thing I did seemed to spoil the cadence, which is particu- 
larly good in this poem, so finally, after struggling and 
struggling over it, I have determined to leave it as it is, 
if you are satisfied.’’ Apropos the necessity of having 
the actual text and all the data I could possibly give 
her, she wrote me: ‘‘ Now most people do not know 
this, for they have no idea what it means to translate 
a Chinese poem. They do not know the combination 
of qualities necessary to produce anything like the 
original. Personally, since doing this work with you, 
I have become more in love with Chinese poetry than 
ever. I think it is extraordinarily good and immensely 
interesting to work with, but it would be no good at all 
if you did it in free translation ; no good as an approach 
to the Oriental mind, that is.’’ Later, in discussing 
our collaboration, she said: ‘‘ The sinologues do not 
know enough about poetry to make adequate transla- 
tions . . . and the poets who have done them best are 
more concerned in making a name for themselves than in 
rendering the old Chinese people. . . . The consequence 
is that you get one of two extremes—a scholarly transla- 
tion which is poor poetry, or a splendid poem which no 
Chinese ever wrote. . . . I think if you do not state 
this in your prose article, the general reader will wonder 
why we bother with more Chinese translations when 
there have been so many. They will not know that 
we have a reason for doing it which other people have 
not.” 

To understand the last sentence it must be remem- 
bered that, generally speaking, translators of Chinese 
have avowedly been concerned with making a smooth 
rendering in the English idiom. They have deliberately 
rejected the Chinese idiom as being too bizarre and 
difficult to bring over. Miss Lowell found it difficult. 
She wrote in June, 1919: ‘“‘ These things do not go as 
rapidly as I could wish, partly from press of other work 

and partly because they are so fussy. . . . I am abso- 
lutely in love with this Li T’ai-po, but lawks a massy, 
my dear, ’taint easy nohow! However, you shall have 
it somehow; God knows how.”’ Another extract 
reads: ‘‘I think it is extremely important not to 
do any embroidery that the character does not 
justify.” 

Miss Lowell's fidelity was amazing. I often said, 
‘“‘ This line means so and so,” and her invariable reply 
was, “‘ Yes, but what does it say?’’ and then she 
would try to render the Chinese idiom, or employ the 
metaphor used, as nearly as might be, in a different 
language. 

It was this absolute sincerity of hers which made 
her so easy to work with. For many weeks we studied 
together each night and, when the pale summer dawn 
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touched the trees towering above ‘‘ Sevenels,”’ I would 
leave her to work on alone—she could accomplish the 
actual rendering far better if left undisturbed. During 
those weeks we had many discussions, but I cannot 
recall that in all the weaving together of our dissimilar 
work a single hasty, to be regretted, word passed 
between us. 

When the book was finished and I sailed back to 
China, she sent me a farewell letter, written at midnight 
in pencil, on the smooth, primrose-coloured paper which 
she always used when composing. A passage reads: 
“You have been an angel to me—a monument of 
patience. I am not easy to work with, I know. I 
get so excited, and I think only of the work and 
not at all of anyone’s feelings. Forgive me for all 
my many faults and omissions, and please believe 
how grateful I am for your wonderful sympathy and 
understanding.” 

Our different functions were described metaphorically 
by my Chinese teacher in a characteristic conversation 
I had with him after he had perused the copy of “ Fir- 
Flower Tablets’’ which I gave him. Mr. Nung Chu 
does not speak English, but he can read a little, and 
I asked him if he enjoyed the book. He replied: 
“‘The writing brush of Madame Ai’s friend is full of 
life’s movement.”’ ‘“‘ Ah, yes,” I said, ‘‘ and that, you 
see, is what Heaven does ; anyone with patience and 
your help could do my part, but hers is a gift from 
Heaven.” ‘‘ Not wrong,” he assented, “ the words of 
Madame Ai are a little not wrong; but perhaps she 
has not heard a saying that we have in China: ‘ What 
is the beauty of the peony flower without its green 
leaves ?’” 

In order to show that I do not lay too high a claim 
for Miss Lowell's fidelity to the text, I will quote a 
poem in illustration: ‘‘ The Battle to the South of the 
City’ (‘‘ Fir-Flower Tablets,’’ page 5) : 


TEXT OF POEM. 


Line 1. Line 2. Line 3. 
Battle Fight Air 
Ground Men Heavy, thick 
How Like Sun 
Dim Swarm Wheel 
Yellow-dusk Ants Red 

Line 4. Line 5. Line 6. 
Blood Vulture Eat 
Dyes Bird Heavy 
Péng ) (a wild Hold-in-Mouth Fly 
Hao )} chrysanthemum) Man Not 
Purple Flesh Rise 
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Line 7. Line 8. Line 9. 
Yesterday To-day Flags 
Day Day Colour 
City-Wall City-Wall Like 
Upon Below Net 
Men Spirits-of-the-dead Stars 
Line to, Line tt. Line 12. 
Drum-carried-on- Unworthy One All 
Horse-back House Within 
Sound Husband Drums-carried- 
Killing And on-Horse- 
Not Sons back 
Finished Sound 
In 


Miss Lowell's rendering : 


““ How dim the battle-field, as yellow dusk, 
The fighting men are like a swarm of ants. 
The air is thick—the sun a red wheel. 
Blood dyes the wild chrysanthemums purple. 
Vultures hold the flesh of men in their mouths. 
They are heavy with food—they cannot rise to fly. 
There were men yesterday on the city wall. 
There are ghosts to-day below the city wall. 
Colours of flags like a net of stars, 


Rolling of horse-carried drums—not yet is the killing 
ended. 


From the house of the Unworthy One—a husband, sons, 
All within earshot of the rolling horse-drums.”’ 


Having tried so hard to give faithful versions of the 
poems we translated, we could not but be gratified at 
receiving, soon after our book appeared, the following 
letter from Mr. Telly H. Koo, a well-known Chinese 
then living in America: “It is hardly imaginable 
for an American poetess who does not claim to read 
and write Chinese to make such a literal and almost 
exact renderiig of some of the greatest Chinese poems. 
I can still repeat word by word that poem on the ‘ Perils 
of the Szechuen Road.’’”’ Mr. Koo then refers to the 
Chinese scholars who are making translations of English 
literature for the use of their countrymen, and continues : 
“It is through men like these, and ladies like you, that 
the exchange of intellect is made possible, and that a 
better mutual appreciation of the East and West can 
be effected. You are lending immortality to our poets 
in this part of the world.” 

Miss Lowell and I had intended to publish a book 
devoted to the poems of Tu Fu, that grave poet whom 
the Chinese consider their greatest genius in the realm 
of poetry, and a paragraph in a letter which she wrote 
me during December, 1923, reads now in the light of 
a prophecy : 

“How is Tu Fu coming along? I hope not too 
rapidly, for when I finish the Keats book I shall be so 
exhausted that I shall want quite a long vacation before 
I attempt anything else.” 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE BookMAn, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
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I.—A Prize OF OxE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

I].—A PRIzE OF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 

appearing in this number of THE BooOKMAN. 
: Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrIzE oF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best Limerick forecasting the plot of the next 
novel that will prove a “ best seller.”’ 


IV.—A PrIzE OF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 

twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
7 tion for THE Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 

3 I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GuiNEA for the best original 
’ lyric is awarded to Winnifred Tasker, Squirrel’s 
oS Cottage, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex, for the 
following : 


THINGS BEAUTIFUL. 

: These I would have at my behest: 

; A soft wind blowing from the west, 
A hill that’s steep and hard to climb, 

3 A song set to some old-world rhyme. 


A ship on which to sail at will, 

Red roses ‘neath my window-sill, 

A summer’s day of sheer delight, 
And friendly stars to watch at night. 


And these are loveliest of all: 
The music of some water-fall, 
Narcissus and pale flow’rs of spring 
Dew and the sound of birds a-wing. 


A sea that first beholds the morn 
When blue and gold are yet unborn, 
A lake, lost on the heights above 
And the adventures of true love. 


We also select for printing : 


TO H—-. 
Would I could make a song, my sweet, 
A song to greet 
Your little feet 
Wherever they may wander ; 
But all the words seem wrong, my sweet, 
And all the notes too long, my sweet, 
Though day and night I ponder... . 


So listen to that bird, my dear! 
Your little ear 
Will surely hear 
The message he is bringing. . . 
You'll know his magic word, my dear, 
And dream that you have heard, my dear, 
The song I would be singing ! 
(Irene Wintle, Governor’s House, Camp Hill, 
Newport, I.W.) 
THREE THINGS THERE BE. 
“Three things there be,’’ said one, 
“That miracles are: 


Dawn, and the setting sun, 
And a falling star.’ 


‘Two things there be,’’ he said, 
“Beyond men’s quest : 

The white peace of the dead, 
And a heart at rest.” 


““One only thing,’ he cried, 
‘Draws all men still: 
A stark Cross standing wide 
On a windy hill.” 
(Kathleen Simmonds, “ Beverley,” Park Hill, 
Carshalton, Surrey.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Flora A. E. 
Woollett (Newmarket), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), 
G. Lawrence Groom (St. John’s Wood), Phyllis Erica 
Noble (Long Melford), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Una 
Currie (Christchurch, New Zealand), Liam P. Clancy 
(Tufnell Park), Mary Mair (Leatherhead), B. Hillyard 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), Patience M. Leaver (Los Angeles), 
J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), Wm. Fraser Mitchell 
(Dundee), L. M. Priest (Norwich), Eileen Pickles (Wake- 
field), Margaret Tennant (Aberdeen), Hilda Gibson 
(Leamington Spa), Carmichael Monro (Addiscombe), 
Anita Lee (Liverpool), Beatrice Cleland (Sydenham), 
Phyllis Haultain (Ontario), Ella Rivers Noble (Long 
Melford), Nan T. Riddell (Victoria, British Columbia), 
Alec Morley (Rochdale), P. Hoole Jackson (High Lane, 
Cheshire), Olive Florence Crowe (Hanwell), Mrs, 
Harry Blanckensee (Frognal), W. Handlen (Oxford). 
C. McCance Dunn (Manchester), Iris Twidell (Dun- 
stable), Margaret Winefride Simpson (Elgin), M. S. 
Claye (Radlett), Cora Hazard (Rotherham), John A. 
Bellchambers (Highgate), I. Chambers (Gloucester), 
Evelina Ida San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), R. Nye (Wal- 
lington), Rowena Lamy (Trinidad), R. Chandler (Hollo- 
way), Evelyn Davey (Lowestoft), Mrs. Margaret Wymer 
(Richmond), Monica Bradbury (Sway, Hants), Wm. 
Montgomerie, M.A. (Glasgow), Mrs. G. W. Harrison 
(Ontario), E. Haig (Carlisle), C. Burton (Upper Nor- 
wood), Alfred H. Mendes (Trinidad), Wilfred Gavin 
Brown (Esher), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Mary I. Hare (Hexham), Margaret Ferguson (East- 
bourne). 


II.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Kathleen Blyth, 
St. Joseph’s Secondary School, Victoria Road, 
West Hartlepool, for the following : 


EACH ONE OF US. By W. Haro_tp Tuomson. 
(Cassells.) 
‘““How many may you be?” 
WorRpDswortH, We ave Seven. 
We also select for printing : 
THE FATAL FACE. By W. LE QvueEvux. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

‘‘The mirror cracked from side to side.” 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 
Mrs. D. J. E. Haslam, 23, Camhay, Cheltenham.) 

NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE. 
By Mrs. Victor RicKarpD. (Constable.) 


“The gentleman is seen with a maid of seventeen, 
A-taking of his dolce far niente ; 
And wonders he'd achieve, for he asks us to believe 
She’s his mother—and he’s nearly five and twenty !”’ 


W. S. GILBERT, Jolanthe. 
(M. M. Roe, 17, Efira Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19.) 
I HEARD A SAILOR. By WILFRID GIBSON. 
(Macmillan.) 
(1) ‘‘ Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum.” 

STEVENSON, Treasure Island. 

(Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, 

Withington, Manchester.) 


(2) ‘‘ The boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint.” 
Tom Hoop, Faithless Sally Brown. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 
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III.—TuHE PrizE OF THREE 
New Books for the 
best eight lines of 
rhymed verse intro- 
ducing titles of not 
less than three books 
mentioned in our last 
number is awarded 
to Muriel Kent, 
Glenfield, Torquay, 
Devon, for the 
following : 


“‘The Hopeful Journey ”’ of 
my youth 

Was made for “ Fairy Gold ” 
and flowers : 

Grown wiser now, “I Seek 
the Truth” 

I sought not in “ The Sunlit 
Hours.” 

No “Signs and Wonders ”’ 
beckoned me; 

“The Way of Stars” I 
dimly knew— 

But, guided by their ‘‘ Con- 
stancy,” 

I'll reach my goal—“ If 
Dreams Come True.” 


We also select for special 
commendation the replies by 
B. Hillyard (St. Leonards-on- 
Sea), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), Mrs. Alba Crosbie (Paris), 
G. E. Shaylor (Wandsworth), Marjorie Crosbie (Wol- 
verhampton), Mrs. Margaret Wymer (Richmond), E. A. 
Scrutton (London, E.), M. M. Paul (Woodbridge), M. 
Whitaker (Brandsby), Ethel M. Kennedy (Kensington), 
F. M. Eyles (Andover), Derek A. C. Tyrie (Tiver- 
ton), M. M. Beal (Poole), Mrs. E. H. Simpson (Bridling- 
ton), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson (New Southgate), J. N. 
Banister (Leyland), Margot K. Mackillop Brown (South- 
ampton), Mrs. lerne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Phyllis 
E. Noble (Long Melford), Mrs. N. Mair (Guildford), 
D. Parsons (Ware), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), George 
S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), J. E. Parsons (Ware), I. M. 
Maunder (London, S.W.), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensing- 
ton), Bee Taylor (Leamington Spa). 


Woodcut by Stephen Bone. 


IV.—TuHE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to H. C. 
Dent, 42, Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex, for 
the following : 


ON EDUCATION: ESPECIALLY IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a very valuable book. It is written expressly 
for parents. Its author is well acquainted with modern 
educational theories and practice, and can explain them 
in easily understandable language. He is a parent too 
- and therefore understands all the intimate difficulties of 
other parents. The book is full of practical methods of 
dealing with these difficulties, methods which the author 
has tried and proved with his own children. Despite its 
simplicity of language, the book goes right down to funda- 
mentals, and is never superficial. Every parent should 
read it. 


We also select for printing : 


THE HOUSEMAID. By Naomi Roype Smitu. 
(Constable.) 

Of the three parts into which this novel is divided the 
first two are the most convincing; the third depends in 
part on melodramatic happenings which are out of harmony 
with the finished conception of the book as a whole. It 


From “ Off the Western Isles,” by Gertrude Bone (foulis). 


“While on the shining summit of the sea 
The boatmen rock and drag their nets for fish.” 


Reviewed in April Bookman. 


is a story of how two sets of people in very dissimilar 
strata of society are moved by like passions but achieve 
unlike destinies, the one through surrender, the other 
through renunciation. It is distinguished by a crisp and 
brilliant style, shrewd comment on life, and an erudition 
which though profound rests lightly on the author. 


(W. L. Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks.) 


WINTER WHEAT. By A Sr. Apcock. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


Humour, tragedy, drabness, beauty, the whole atmo- 
sphere of the country is in this book, a book written with 
strength and sympathy and vivid descriptive power that 
hold our interest throughout. The story of Nancy Fallow 
and Jason Unthank ends in tragedy to which their ultimate 
understanding adds a keener poignancy, but we feel it 
the inevitable climax to the stormy story of their love 
and of Jason’s hatred of the boy whom he learns too late 
is his own son. Living, developing characters people these 
pages ; their story grips and moves us. 


(H. D. Slater, 4, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Jack Dickens 
(Ruddington), Ethelwyn Laurence (Los Angeles), Mabel 
Moscrop (Robin Hood’s Bay), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), Barbara Noble (Brighton), Margot K. Mac- 
killop Brown (Southampton), D. Penn (Plymouth), 
Constance Pendlebury (Wallasey), D. E. A. Rash 
(Diss), Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), Marcella 
Whitaker (Brandsby), Colonel G. R. Townshend (Bex- 
hill-on-Sea), William Poole (Pontefract), Joan Vale 
(Moss Vale, N.S.W.), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), Mary 
Muir (Eastbourne), H. E. Smart (London, S.E.), G. W. 
Bowes (Blackburn), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), A. P. Pearson (Halifax), E. Clark 
(Chester), F. E. Laurence (Fort St. George, B.C.), 
Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), A. Grist (Melksham), 


Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Josephine Hart (London, 
N.W.). 


V.—THE PrRIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Martin Wilson, 
38, Church Street, Broseley, Shropshire. 
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ILTON is the only genius comparable with Bacon 

who took any active part in English politics, and 
served the State more or less directly when he was not 
serving his Muse. But Milton’s temporal and spiritual 
history, complicated at times though it is by personal 
passions, is fairly simple in comparison with that of the 
man who was described by the meanest of the great 
poets as “‘ the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

The circumstances of Bacon’s death on an Easter 
Sunday morning three hundred years ago—to be precise 
on April 9th, 1626—are in keeping with what remains 
the predominant side of his personality, the intellectual. 
Near the end of March, 1626, when he is sixty-five, he 
rides from London to Highgate, his head full of his 
experiments in physics. Seeing snow on the ground, 
the indefatigable old man, who four years previously 
had gone from the Lord Chancellor’s seat to the Tower, 
decides suddenly that he must test the effects of snow 
in preserving flesh from putrefaction. He is said to 
have alighted at a cottage, bought a fowl and stuffed 
it with snow. He is overtaken by a sickness and chill, 
and is forced to seek refuge in the house of Lord Arundel, 
where owing to cramp he cannot write, but dictates a 
letter to the absent host, explaining the situation. He 
never used a pen again. 

Only the year before, during the summer, while he is 
ill and the plague is raging, he is writing a letter from 
London to a foreign correspondent, and the letter is as 
ardeni and full of his philosophical schemes as the 
youthfully audacious essay he confessed to have written 
over forty years before, entitled “‘ The Greatest Birth of 
Time, or the Great Renewal of the Empire of Man over 
the Universe,” which however probably contained little 
more than eloquent piety concerning the quest of truth. 

This man, whose writings are among the proudest pos- 
sessions of English literature, and whose intellect remains 
a marvel, notwithstanding the limitations of his science 
and defects of his philosophy which have been recog- 
nised in the last century—this man, when he takes part 
in the practical affairs of his age, which was an age of 
duplicity in high quarters, makes us blush for his 
humiliation and seek anxiously for excuses to cover the 
conduct of so great a genius. A retrospect inspired by 
the occurrence of so noteworthy a date as the ter- 
centenary of his death must therefore deal, however 
inadequately, with the difficult psychological problem 
his life confronts us with to-day. 

It is not possible to mention more than a few details 
or dates in the career of Sir Nicholas Bacon’s younger 
son by a second marriage. But before passing on to the 
literary work which has made him an immortal in the 
minds of men, some outstanding facts in his crowded, 
life ought to be related to the problem of his moral 
conduct. 

Bacon’s mother, Ann, the daughter of Edward the 
Sixth’s tutor, Sir Anthony Cooke, was one of the accom- 
plished women of an age which produced Lady Jane 
Grey ; and besides a notable scholarship, she possessed 
a wilful personality and was a fervent Calvinistic 
Puritan. Sir Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth’s first Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, was an able and respected 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626). 
py L. 


MEGRoz. 


man, clever, easygoing, and with a humorous turn of 
wit which his sons Anthony and Francis both seem to 
have inherited. Three years before his death the boys, 
as sons of a judge, were admitted as “ ancients”’ of 
Gray’s Inn. Three years previously they had gone to 
Trinity College, Cambridge; that was in 1573, when 
Francis was thirteen. (The modern reader must 
remember that boys were not boys for long in those 
days.) In 1579, when his father dies, Francis is with 
the embassage of Sir Amias Paulet in France, and 
returns at once on hearing the news of an event which 
was destined to make him dependent for so long on his 
unhelpful uncle Burghley for advancement in a career. 
Although still but eighteen years old, Francis has 
impressed many different kinds of people with the 
originality of his mind. Paulet gives him a dispatch 
for the Queen, and recommends him to her as a youth 
of great promise. But Lord Burghley, who had married 
the sister of Lady Ann and has a son, Robert, a few 
years younger than Francis, does nothing to advance 
the interests of his nephew. In this particular the in- 
temperate Macaulay was probably correct in ascribing 
to the uncle jealousy for his own son as a motive for 
the suppression of the ambitious and brilliant nephew. 
At any rate Bacon is early disappointed of his expecta- 
tions as his father’s clever son, and devotes himself to 
the study of law. In 1582 he becomes an “ Utter 
Barrister’ of Gray’s Inn. Two years later, at the age 
of twenty-three, he enters Elizabeth’s fifth Parliament 
as member for Melcombe Regis. In this vear he writes 
a brilliant ‘‘ Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth,” 
reviewing the chief political questions of the day, chief 
of which was the quarrel of Roman Catholics, High 
Churchmen and Puritans. Here, as always when not 
committed to the praise or the condemnation of a 
particular person, Bacon displays a serene detachment, 
a subtle discrimination in analysis and comprehen- 
sive vision in generalisation. Here and also in the 
“ Advertisement touching the Controversies of the 
Church of England” (which is easier reading than 
might be supposed), the only trace of his mother’s 
influence is in the calmly discriminating preference for 
the Puritans’ solid virtues. In 1597 he publishes his 
first collection of ‘‘ Essays,’’ and establishes at once a 
literary reputation which is enhanced in 1605 (the year 
of the Gunpowder Plot) by the publication of the 
“Advancement of Learning.”” In 1607, four years 
after James’s Coronation, he at last gains the minor 
post of Solicitor-General, a belated grasp of the first 
rung of the disastrous ladder of his civil career. During 
the two decades preceding 1607 many events have 
occurred, of which some ought at least to be mentioned. 
He has been a Member of Parliament for various 
boroughs in Elizabeth’s and James’s parliaments. 
He has written several important political tracts and 
legal documents. In 1593 he made an eloquent speech 
opposing the Government on a question of subsidies, 
and it infuriated the Queen besides being a mistake 
purely as a matter of economics. Queen Elizabeth 
never seems to have been disposed to advance him in 
her service, but after this even his energetic and 
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powerful friend, Essex, was unable to secure him the 
place of Attorney when it fell vacant, although he had 
assiduously pleaded his own cause before putting it in 
the hands of his friend. The post is ultimately filled 
by his rival, Coke. Essex fails to get him even the 
subordinate place of Solicitor-General. To console 
Bacon for his disappointment, Essex presents him 
with an estate at Twickenham, and intercedes for him 
with the rich widow of Sir William Hatton, marriage with 
whom seemed a way out of 
his financial difficulties, from 
which he was never free. 
This lady ultimately married 
Coke, but came to Bacon, when 
the latter was Chancellor, for 
help when her daughter, and 
Coke’s, was kidnapped with 
her husband’s connivance in 
order that the girl should be 
married to a brother of the 
new favourite, George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. Bacon’s 
action in this affair was 
another serious miscalculation 
of policy which enraged both 
Buckingham and the King, 
though he preserved his posi- 
tion by the humblest eating 
of his own words that was 
ever performed. But this has 
brought us to 1617, when Sir 
Francis Bacon is made Lord 
Keeper. In the following 
year Buckingham is made a 
Marquis and Bacon Lord Chancellor and then Baron 
Verulam of Verulam, and Buckingham begins a regular 
private correspondence with the new Chancellor about 
cases pending in which he was interested. 

The ten years between 1607 and 1617 brought the 
death of Queen Elizabeth (under whose reign Bacon’s 
most responsible task was the dishonouring one of 
pleading for the Crown against his friend Essex), and 
the succession of James, who has been summed up as 
a king who never attached himself to any man of 
greatness, but under whom a favourite like Villiers 
was able to advance a clever follower like Bacon. 
During this period also occurs the scandalous episode 
of the marriage of the king’s favourite, Rochester, 
with the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex, a marriage 
graced by a Masque given by Bacon, who was then 
Attorney-General. In connection with this affair it 
_ is well to remember the subordinate and even servile 
position often thrust upon the real men of genius in 
that age of capricious personal government, and that 
John Donne, while he was still anxiously seeking prefer- 
ment, either in the Church or at Court, was also bought, 
and by mere promises of that rascal Rochester, to lend 
his legal skill to the cause of the Countess of Essex. 

Before the year 1617 Bacon had published an en- 
larged collection of ‘‘ Essays”’; had written the ‘‘ New 
Atlantis,” and many more legal and political documents. 
In the Commons, where he had been held in high esteem, 
he was now feared and suspected as a dangerous instru- 
ment of the royal policy of ‘‘ divine right,” which seems 


to have been accepted by Bacon as a sort of Utopian 
and philosophical ideal to be applied in practice. 

Three years after being made Baron Verulam Bacon 
is created Viscount St. Albans; but his enemies are 
growing stronger, supported by a wave of popular dis- 
content, and a few weeks later a disappointed suitor 
charges him with accepting a bribe. The miserable 
wretch of a king, whom he has served only too faith- 
fully, of course gives him to the wolves at once, and he 
sends from a sick-bed to the 
Committee of the Lords one 
of the most pathetic and 
shameful epistles ever com- 
posed by a great public 
servant, “ The confession and 
humble submission of me the 
Lord Chancellor,” and he 
writes it to forestall closer 
investigation. Bacon, in a 
subsequent review of his 
experiences, wrote that he had 
been “ the justest judge these 
fifty years,” but even that 
moderate assertion must be 
regarded doubtfully unless we 
can prove that the ruthless 
fighter, Coke, ever perverted 
justice out of regard for his 
own interests. After his 
release from the Tower, Bacon, 
his never robust health broken, 
retires to Gorhambury, the 

Francis Bacon. Shropshire seat inherited from 

Sir Nicholas, and sends the 

King from there, in a fresh effort to win royal favour, 
the “ History of Henry VII.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that many important 
events have been passed over in this review of Bacon’s 
lifetime, which was to be extended only another five 
years after his disgrace. Certain unpleasant facts have 
had to be referred to because they are inseparable from 
the briefest consideration of Bacon’s personality. That 
personality seemed to Ben Jonson, as to others who 
knew Bacon more intimately than Jonson, not only 
lovable but virtuous. This extraordinary, this amazing 
man who, during a life tortured by place-hunting, 
onerous official duties, financial embarrassment (he was 
once arrested for debt in the middle of a legal engage- 
ment) and endless intrigue, contrived to write so much 
worthy of a great sage and a superb prose-stylist, 
attempted also (and came as nearly as possible to 
success) to revolutionise the philosophy of science. 
What demon possessed him ? What unquenchable fire 
burned in this physical weakling ? Why did he fail in 
what he consciously attempted, and gloriously succeed 
where he least expected triumph ? 

Let us glance once more at Bacon’s relations with 
the world. In 1594 he experiences what he himself 
describes as the “‘ exquisite disgrace’ of being passed 
over for the place of Attorney, which his urgent and 
humble pleadings as well as his great abilities would 
seem to have earned for him. Coke, the brigand-like 
antithesis of Bacon, is given the post through the 
influence of Bacon’s relatives. At this time Bacon 
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writes to Fulke Greville, in a vein of bitterness which 
will serve as a sample of much more similar evidence 
available, that he was far from cold-hearted and philo- 
sophically detached from life. ‘‘ This is a course to 
quench all good spirits,’ he writes, ‘‘ and to corrupt 
every man’s nature; which will, I fear, much hurt her 
Majesty’s service in the end. I have been like a piece 
of stuff bespoken in the shop ; and if her Majesty will 
not take me, it may be the selling by parcels will be 
more gainful. For to be, as I told you, like a child 
following a bird, which when he is nearest flieth away 
and lighteth a little before, and then the child after it 
again, and so im infinitum, I am weary of it; as also 
of wearying my good friends ; of whom, nevertheless, 
I hope in one course or other gratefully to deserve.” 
When Essex was falling out of the Queen’s favour 
by his own faults as much as by the Queen’s caprice, 
Bacon writes him a long letter of advice which throws 
some light on the difficulty which he himself experienced 
in gaining worldly success. It is subtle and profoundly 
wise, but it does not fit the character of Essex. Bacon 
in practical affairs remained an imaginative scientist, or 
shall we say an artistic philosopher. The very excesses 
of his servility are symptoms of maladaption to an 
environment which he always realised in moments of 
insight (and disappointment) was inimical to all that 
was best in him. His mind was ductile as well as vast 
in comprehension ; he could so easily be all things to 
all men that in practice he found it not at all easy to 
be himself. Having observed, by his own method of 
induction, the arts of the courtier, and having come 
to the theoretical and Macchiavellian conclusion that 
serpentine wiles were essential to gain place and power, 
his imaginative thereafter simply ran away with his 
practical personality. His imagination had already 
conceived great projects in philosophy, and to make 
philosophy the divine servant of humanity he conceived 
a sort of Platonic ideal of the philosopher-ruler. It is 
difficult always to disentangle in Bacon’s writings what 
precedes and what follows and theoretically justifies his 
part in practical affairs, but a reader of the “‘ Essays ”’ 
is left in no doubt of his theory, expounded in many 
ways throughout his works, that “ pragmatical men ” 
must be taught that “ learning is not like a lark which 
can mount and sing and please itself and nothing else ; 
but it partakes of the nature of a hawk which can soar 
aloft and can also descend and strike upon its prey at 
leisure.”” What he failed to recognise, or perhaps would 
not recognise because the purity of his aims was tainted 
with a love of the world and of power, was that the 
philosopher and the scientist serve truth best by 
remaining detached from the worldly causes and interests 
served by their discoveries. Just as he saw truly why 
Leicester had succeeded with the queen, but failed to 
see before it was too late that theoretical wisdom could 
never turn an Essex into a Leicester, so, full of profound 
wisdom about human nature in politics, he frittered 
away much of his precious time and energy in the 
attempt, foredoomed by his own character to “‘ exquisite 
disgrace,”’ to succeed where only the born man of action 
or the cunning rascal could be really effective. One 
incident alone shows how completely the servility which 
Bacon imposed on his own conduct in the belief that 
the end justified the means, defeated its object. Bacon, 


in spite of his very subordinate position as Solicitor- 
General, was employed by the Crown in the legal 
inquiries into the conduct of his friend and benefactor 
Essex. He was distrusted as a man, but regarded as a 
useful tool. He was expected to prove a damaging and 
skilful counsel on behalf of the Crown, and he justified 
the cynical expectation beyond even what was required 
of him. Why? Because his imagination had seized 
on the fact that Essex was doomed, and that here was 
an opportunity to win that royal favour without which 
the philosopher could never become the wise and 
powerful statesman. Whatever else we may regret in 
Bacon’s character, his intellectual courage was immense. 
He had earnestly attempted to save Essex while there 
yet seemed a hope of doing so. When that hope had 
passed, the réle which the world would expect the 
former friend of Essex to play seems not even to have 
been considered by Bacon. He is shameless in the 
most absolute sense of the word because his whole 
personality is now obeying an imagination concerned 
with a fresh set of circumstances. The proverb, that 
circumstances alter cases, had it been one of Bacon’s 
many immortal aphorisms, would be the most personal 
thing he ever wrote, the most typical and self-expressive. 
But note again that the fresh set of circumstances which 
dictated Bacon’s unpopular and reprehensible conduct 
did not include the moral reactions of his contemporaries, 
or of ours, to what appeared to be merely callous and 
most unscrupulous self-seeking. We know it was not 
quite that ; Bacon simply could not reconcile the life 
of the imagination with the practical life in relation 
to his fellows. The consequence of his persistence in 
obeying an impulse which was compounded of worldly 
ambition and philosophical idealism, was a tragedy ; all 
that was most precious in the man was trodden on by 
those who were not worthy to be his secretary; all 
that we now find illustrious in him was shamefully 
ignored or still more shamefully misused for degrading 
purposes. The nearest to any justification he gives us 
for the misdirection of his energy is the aphorism in the 
essay, ‘‘ Of Great Place ”’: 

“Good thoughts, though God accept them, yet towards 


men are little better than good dreams, except they be 
put in act, and that cannot be without power and place.” 


Readers of the best biography of Bacon, that by 
Dr. Abbott, will perceive how, without minimising the 
evidence against Bacon, I have attempted to show his 
personality as that of a man who was rather more 
likeable than the somewhat hypocritical person who 
emerges from Abbott’s exhaustive and invaluable 
survey, a figure of a man who might very well have 
been loved and admired by Ben Jonson, by his chaplain, 
Dr. Rawley, and by his secretary and apothecary, 
Peter Boéner. But Abbott’s comment on Bacon’s 
fall and his death is one that his most fervent admirer 
would accept as just: 

“Fallen from his high place, with shattered fortunes, 
cast out from his father’s house, he died under the roof of 
a stranger, cutting short his life in a petty experiment 
which any scullion could have performed for him. But 
if he had prolonged his Chancellorship for thirty years of 
wealth and official splendour, it would have been but to 
‘ mispend ’ still further his time and talents in ‘ things for 
which he was least fit’; and surely to die thus homeless 
in the independent and honest performance of even the 
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humblest research in the cause of Truth, was better than 
to lie in state in York House, struck down in the climax 
of his greatness and complacency, while ‘ applying himself 
to tasks’ that depended upon the will of such a king as 
James, and ‘ constraining the lines of his life’ to express 
his thankfulnes to such a patron as Villiers.”’ 

The reader who has not learnt to appreciate Bacon 
as an imaginative prose writer, and has never ventured 
beyond the “ Essays,” has a pleasant surprise in store 
when he shall come to read “ The Advancement of 
Learning’ and the “ New Atlantis.’’ Bacon’s prose 
style is always versatile and adapted to the subject, and 
in these wider fields where his rich imagination can 
extend his thoughts and illustrate his theories more 
freely than in the brief essays, there is a sense of colour 
and a power of rhythm which too many people in this 


hustling age do not suspect to exist in the work of a 
genius whom Shelley placed among the world’s great 
philosopher-poets. That he did not expect any of his 
works written in English to survive; that he, whose 
predominant gift was the imaginative perception of 
analogies, fails to assign to imagination its proper place 
in natural science ; that he, whose prose is gorgeous 
with metaphor, and full of pictorial effects, should 
praise a dry, hard style and condemn poetic employ- 
ment of language, is in keeping with the character of 
this philosopher who thought he was a statesman and 
courtier ; this visionary idealist who thought he was a 
hard-minded scientist ; this scholar who thought that 
posterity would read only what indeed posterity has 
almost forgotten—his works in Latin. 


PLEASANTRY.* 


By CLEMENCE DANE. 


ERE is a most pleasant first novel ! 
But what do you mean by pleasant, before you 
tell us the plot? Is it a good or a bad book ? 

Neither the one nor the other. It is a pleasant one. 
It’s a—it’s—well, it’s pleasant! You know what I 
mean by pleasant? It’s the temperate adjective of 
admiration. A spring day is pleasant: a home-made 
lemon-squash is pleasant: green is a pleasant colour : 
Wyndham was a pleasant actor: ‘“‘ Mr. Pepys” is a 
pleasant play: “ pleasant’ is a pleasant word. There 
must be a wholesome tartness in a pleasant book: 
sentiment that does not degenerate into sentimentality : 
unsophisticated human nature drawn with a touch of 
humour: simple words and clean colours: and the 
author, like Hamlet’s ideal player, “‘ using all gently.”’ 
And, I repeat, by pleasantry’s modest standards, here 
is a pleasant book. 

The title, to begin with, is a pleasant one—-“‘ Yellow 
Corn.”’ The setting is the pleasant Hampshire country- 
side: the heroine, Clary (pleasant name !) is a pleasant, 
not-too-wilful young “ Lydia Languish”’ of a farmer’s 
daughter in love with a pleasant, not-too-priggish 
young farmer’s son—George. The girl’s father, John 
Simpson, adores his Hampshire farm much as the 
farmer in “ Sussex Gorse” adored his Sussex one ; 
but he is a much 
pleasanter person than 


Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
sombre creation, if a far 
less real one. He and 
George’s father are life- 
long enemies, but John 
_ Simpson gives in grace- 
fully at the end of the 
story, forgoing his 
prejudices and his ven- 
geances in order to play 
fairy godfather, not only 
to George and Clary but 
to the unpleasant Joe 


Dowey, the enemy =e 

who goes by night 
* “ Yellow Corn.” By 

Upton Gray. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


. 


Church 

From “The Highway and Its Vehicles,” by Hilaire Belloc, a ully illustrated 

history of changing methods of travel through the centuries, which was 
published last month by The Studio. 


and sows tares in the fruitful fields. Nor is Joe the 
only concession to the horrid side of life: there is an a 
equally unpleasant ‘‘ Joseph Surface” of a young ~ 
neighbour, Ned Amyon, who wants to marry Lydia 
Languish—I beg her pardon—Clary Simpson; but 
he too is foiled before the pleasant tale is over. Clary 
goes away to a smart cousin at Brighton, and learns to 
be a fine lady in order to disgust Ned Amyon, and does 
the job thoroughly. Coming home again, she drives her 
father to such despair by deliberately cooking his dinners 
badly, that one fine afternoon he, left alone, for the 
first time in a righteous lifetime, takes a glass too much 
of the ancestral port! (But pleasant Widow Trebutt 
stows him away on the ancestral bacon rack to sleep 
it off.) And not only does Clary upset her father and 
disgust, with her frills and her furbelows, her extrava- 
gances and her modern ideas, the wrong lover, but— 
O tragedy! she almost disgusts the right one. In the 
end of course they make it up: the mortgage is paid 
off in the nick of time: the fathers are reconciled : 
the wrong lover sent off with a flea in his ear, and all’s 
well that ends well. 

This is a fair enough account of the rambly plot. 
But if you judge the book by the plot alone you would 
not be fair to it. It is most cheerfully written, so full 
of pleasant descriptions 
of country life and 
country people and 
country ups and country 
downs that the author 
might have planned it 
as a special present to 
the tired townsman. 
One might say of the 
book what the book says 
of one of its own country 
ways : 

“The road, mounting 
through cornfields and 
chalky sheep pasture, to 
the high, rounded, un- 
fettered spurs of the 
Downs, was strewn with 
flints washed up by the 
swift course of the winter 
rains. Any vehicle with 


’s Steam Carriage, 1840. 
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pneumatic tyres that attempted a yard of the road, care- 
fully and permanently withdrew. Therefore, air worth 
sixpence a pint and free by the gallon was going begging 
but for John and his horse.”’ 


John and his horse are certainly jog-trotters ; but 
the reader might do worse than take a ride with them. 


“Yellow Corn ”’ is not one of those flaming first novels 
that set the literary Thames afire ; but if you should 
spy the modest green volume smothered under a pile 
of the psycho-analytical spare-bedroom treatises that 
we call modern novels, pull it out! You will find it 
pleasant to read. 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


March 19th—At the Annual General Meeting the 
Editor of THE BooKMAN, who was in the Chair, read a 
report of the highly satisfactory progress the Circle had 
made during the year. The membership had increased 
to 475, and the meetings had been uniformly well attended. 
Five members of the Committee retired, in accordance with 
the regulations, and two new members were elected ; and 
a sub-committee was elected to arrange the summer 
rambles. Votes of thanks to the Chairman, and to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Hine, to whose excellent work the Circle is 
so much indebted for its success, were passed unanimously. 


Caxton Hall, Westminster.—Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
lecture on March 17th was one of the most interesting of 
the series. His subject was “‘ What’s Wrong with the 
Theatre ?’’ and Mr. Albert Kinross was in the Chair. 
Mr. Ervine was eloquent on the domination of the “‘ tired 
business man ’”’ with respect to the type of plays put on, 
considered there was “ no sich person ”’ and said the myth 
had not survived after the business girl had gone into the 
City and seen him at work. The West End manager was 
bound to follow, for financial reasons, the taste of. the 
stalls, for the gallery and pit were not paying propositions. 
The intelligence of the cheaper parts of the house was 
generally superior, as had been demonstrated by the recent 
production of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’’ when the pit 
and gallery had been crowded, and the better seats empty. 
The West End manager could not afford to take risks, but 
if a play broke new ground and was successful, many plays 
written in the same vein would be produced. Mr. Ervine 
rejoiced at the improvement in amateur acting in the past 
ten years. A very high level had been reached, and many 
very good plays were being produced by amateurs which 
had not been put on the professional stage. We had 
nothing to learn from the French in the matter of acting, 
and as regards Paris “it is the last refuge of all that is 
obsolete.”” Mr. Ervine was pessimistic regarding the West 
End theatres, but relied on the growing interest that 
was being manifested in the drama in small towns and 
villages throughout the land, and thought this would 
increasingly help the hands of those who would rather 
produce good stuff than rubbish. 

The discussion that followed was nearly as animated as 
the lecture, and was contributed to by Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
Mr. Lewis Melville, Miss Nellie Tom Gallon, Mrs. Heywood, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Edwin Pugh, and 
several others whose names did not transpire. Mr. Ervine 
at a late hour replied briefly to points raised, and ended by 
asking every member of the large audience present to send 
a contribution to the fund for making the old Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre into a home for Shakespearean drama on the 
north side of the Thames. 


April 14th, Caxton Hall—Chairman: The Editor of 
THE BookMan. Mr. W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., addressed 
the Literary Circle on the subject of ‘‘ An Author’s Recollec- 
tions and Reflections.” As the author of over sixty 
popular books on natural history, Mr. Westell has a full 
experience from which to speak. He interested a large 
audience in something of his personal story and, touching 
on the subject he has made specially his own, illustrated 
his theme with apposite quotations in prose and verse 
from ancient and modern writers. He spoke with grati- 
tude of the encouragement given him in early years by 
Lord Avebury, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Rev. S. Baring Gould 
and others. One book of his was sold out on the day of 


publication, surely a remarkable occurrence for a work 
dealing with the wild life of the hedgerows. A tribute was 
paid to W. H. Hudson, “a name that will grow with the 
years.” Wordsworth was praised for the fidelity of his 
rendering of the facts of natural history, but Shakespeare 
was found in error, in one instance at least, where he refers 
to the singing nightingale as ‘‘ she.’’ Many of the audience 
were glad to be reminded that the nightingale sings quite 
as frequently in the daytime as at night. 

The discussion took interesting lines, and the contrasts 
between town and country life, poetry and the mistakes of 
poets in dealing with nature, were dealt with by Mrs. C. de 
Crespigny, Mr. William Blane, Mr. Kennedy Williamson, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, Mrs. Hayward and others, who also paid 
warm tribute to the charm and interest of Mr. Westell’s 
address. 

For London Circle’s Summer Programme, see page 120. 


MANCHESTER. 


On Monday, March 22nd, the Circle held a Members’ 
Evening. Several members spoke on different literary 
celebrities of the Lakes. The personality of Charles Lamb 
and the erratic genius of Harriet Martineau were discussed 
by Miss R. C. Ashby. Mr. Harold Bower spoke in appre- 
ciation of Dorothy Wordsworth who, he said, evolved 
some of the ideas which her more famous brother con- 
verted into poetry. Wordsworth’s famous friends, notably 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey, were dealt 
with by Mr. William McAndrew, who thought that perhaps 
only in Coleridge could Wordsworth find his equal in 
intellectual intercourse ; and Mr. W. Richardson told of 
the simple home of Ruskin at Coniston. 

The Annual Meeting and Social Evening was held in 
the Y.M.C.A. Café on Monday, March 29th, when members 
and friends had a most enjoyable time. Before the business 
meeting, Mr. Walter Mudie and Mr. J. C. Ellis played a 
duet by Brahms on the piano, and members acted a witty 
one-act play, ‘‘ The Godfather,’ by Rowland: Cragg. 
Whilst refreshments were being served Messrs. Mudie and 
Ellis gave another duet, and Mrs. Reynish a song, “ The 
Well.”” After the secretary, Mr. Wharmby, had outlined 
the programme for next winter, the appointment of officers 
and committee took place, and following that a proposed 
trip to the literary haunts of the Lakes was discussed. 
It was decided to visit Grasmere and district during June, 
on a date to be announced later. The general feeling of 
the meeting was that the Manchester Bookman Circle 
had spent a very successful opening year. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O., Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


March 24th: Hastings Bookshop.—Mr. Hubert Foss, of 
the Oxford University Press, gave an intensely interesting 
talk on ‘‘ The Making of a Book.’”’ He dealt in turn with 
the paper, type and binding of books. The arrangement 
of headings, numbers and letterpress on the page was the 
greatest difficulty a publisher had to meet, while the 
choice of type, width of margin, etc., was an important 
factor if the book was to be satisfactorily readable. He 
told the history of the private presses ; the good work in 
artistic book production that is being done to-day. 

This lecture was the last of the first session of the Hastings 
Bookman Circle. Applications for membership for next 
winter can now be received by Mr. Kenneth O. Saville, 
16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMan, ST. PAut’s House, WARWICK 
SouarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The June Bookman will contain special articles 
on ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas,’ by Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard ; ‘‘ Two 
Lives,” by Muriel 
Stuart ; ‘‘ Farewell 
to Butler,” by 
George Sampson ; 
““ Swinburne,” by 
Wilfrid W. Gib- 
son, etc. 


We have no 
sooner got used 
to the short novel 
and persuaded 
ourselves that it 
is a much more 
artistic thing than were the many-worded, unre- 
strained works of our fathers, than it begins to look 
as if we may prepare ourselves to enjoy novels that 
are as long as the longest. Mr. Wells is said to 
have written one that runs to over half a million 
words ; Mr. Compton Mackenzie has disclosed to 
an interviewer that he is contemplating one that 
will fill about thirty-six volumes; and a com- 
paratively new novelist, Mr. Louis Bromfield, tells 
us in a foreword to his “ Lilli Barr ’’ (Fisher Unwin) 
that it is “the second of several novels in which 
familiar characters will reappear and new ones will 
make their entrance.’ The first of these several 
was “‘ The Green Bay Tree,” mainly devoted to the 
story of Lily Shane, in which Ellen Tolliver was 
only a minor personage ; “‘ Lilli Barr’ is the story 
of Ellen Tolliver, in which Lily Shane plays a 
minor, but not unimportant part. It is in no sense 
a sequel to its predecessor ; it is complete in itself ; 
but it seems evident that this series of several 
novels will round into one epic story of a group of 
people whose lives are so interrelated that it is 
impossible to write the history of any one of them 
without bringing many of the others into it. One 
realised something of the strong individuality, the 
quietly resolute, independent spirit of Ellen Tolliver 
in ‘“‘ The Green Bay Tree,” and in “ Lilli Barr” 
Mr. Bromfield has drawn her character at full length 
with an insight and sympathetic understanding 
that make her remarkable qualities convincing 
and render her wholly human and vital. She does 
not hesitate to marry without love, because the 
marriage offers a way of escape from her narrow 


Mr. Guy Dent, 


whose successful new novel, “ Emperor of 
the If” (Heinemann), was reviewed in last 
month’s Bookman. 


home surroundings and an opportunity of following 
the career in music for which she has special gifts. 
The pathetically adoring love that her rather futile 
little husband has for her makes it impossible for 
her to be disloyal to him, even when disloyalty 
would open a short way tosuccess. After his death, 
when she has achieved her ambition and has money 
and fame, she marries the wealthy man she loves, 
and her proud self-respect and puritanical idealism 
compel her to cut him out of her existence as soon 
as she finds what manner of man he really is. The 
average woman would not have acted throughout 
as she does—but she is far from being an average 
woman, though it is an average womanliness that 
is at the heart of all her finest decisions. The other 
characters in the book, on their smaller scale, are 
drawn with the same sure intimacy and lifelikeness. 
It is a long novel, and amply justified of its length 
by the power with which it is written, its skill in 
characterisation, its rich vein of humour and the 
close interest of its story. 


The Femina-Bookman Prize for 1925-26 has been 
awarded to Mme. Marion Gilbert for her novel, 
“le Joug.”” The voting took place at l'Institut 
Frangais, by the kind invitation of Mme. Norman 
Bohn. Her Excellency Mme. de Fleuriau, the 
French Ambassadress, presided. Among those who 
took part in the voting were Mrs. Anning Bell, 
Mme. Bohn, Lady Dilke, Miss Beatrice Harraden, 
Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, Mrs. Williams Ellis, 
Miss Violet Hunt, Mrs. Robert Lynd, Miss Colbourne 
Mayne, Miss May Sinclair, Mrs. George Whale 
and Mrs. Margaret Woods. The Prize, with that 
awarded by the Femina Vie Heureuse Committee 
to Mrs. Mary Webb for “ Precious Bane,”’ will be 
presented at! l'Institut Frangais by Her Excellency 
the French Ambassadress, early in July. 


Sir George Greenwood has devoted a small book 
to a careful con- 
sideration of ‘‘ The 
Stratford Bust 
and the Droeshout 
Engraving” of 
Shakespeare 
(2s. 6d.; Cecil 
Palmer), but to all 
except those who 
are Baconians, or 
who agree at least 
with Sir George 
that the plays 
were not written 
by the man from 


Mr. David McLean, 


author of “The Magnet” (Geoffrey Bles), 
reviewed in this Number. 
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Stratford-on-Avon (though they cannot explain 
away Ben Jonson’s eulogy of Shakespeare the 
dramatist, whom he knew, as “sweet swan of 
Avon’’), it will seem much ado about nothing. 
The whole trouble appears to be that the present 
bust on Shakespeare’s tomb does not resemble the 
bust that was originally there. More than a century 
and a quarter after Shakespeare’s death, the original 
bust (of which Dugdale preserved a drawing in his 
book on ‘“ Warwickshire’’) had fallen into such 
decay that a local artist, or artisan, was employed 
to restore it. He filled out the cheeks, altered the 
style of the moustache, and turned it into that 
presentment of the plump, prosperous, commonplace 
burgess which so stirs the scorn of Sir George. His 
protest that it is impossible to believe the un- 
intelligent-looking man portrayed by the bust could 
have written the plays suggests that his attitude 
toward authors is very much that of the flappers 
toward cinema stars: he expects them to look the 
part, and the fact is that most authors, living and 
dead, fail to do this. Moreover, since he insists 
that the foolish little moustache on the bust was 
not worn in Shakespeare’s day, we may assume 
that the restorer let his fancy run loose, and the 
significance of the whole thing vanishes. It does 
not prove that Shakespeare did not write his own 
plays ; it does not prove anything, except that the 
present bust is not like its predecessor, and most 
of us knew that already, and would not consider 
it mattered much if Shakespeare was like neither. 


The most interesting parts of ““ Good Company in 
Old Westminster and the Temple,’’ by Constance 
Hill (15s.; John Lane), are those extracted from 
the early recollections of Anne Rickman Lefroy, 
daughter of that friend of Charles Lamb, John 
Rickman. He was secretary to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons and lived in an old house in 
New Palace Yard ; and when Anne was young she 
knew Charles and Mary Lamb, and other famous 
persons of her father’s circle. When she was old 
she wrote down her memories, and from these and 
with extracts from these, Miss Constance Hill has 
made her book of delightfully discursive gossip. 
From her window in Palace Yard “ little Anne,” 
as she then was, saw Queen Caroline ride past to 
her trial in the House of Lords; she saw the 
Thames frozen over in the great frost of 1813-14, 
and the carnival on the ice; she describes the Lord 
Mayor’s procession in barges up the Thames to the 
law courts at Westminster Hall; and quotes a 
letter from her sister giving a graphic account of 
the burning of the old Houses of Parliament. There 
are charming sketches of her father and their home 
life, and round these and Anne Rickman’s sketches 
of the general life of the period Miss Constance Hill 
has written fuller stories of the people and incidents 
of the time, and so given the pictures a fuller life 


and significance. A book whose “‘ good company” 
includes Lamb and his sister, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, ought to be 
a book of good entertainment, and that is what this 
book is. The portraits and other illustrations from 
contemporary prints add much to its attractiveness. 


A book of essays on life and literature, by Dean 
Inge, ‘‘ Lay Thoughts of a Dean,” will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Putnam. 


“Annals of the Magic Isle,” by W. Ralph Hall 
Caine, a collection of stories that has been described 
as ‘‘ a Celtic Decameron,” will be published before 
Whitsun by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 


I am pleased to hear Mr. A. Edward Newton 
will be in London again very shortly on one of his 
periodical visits, and when he goes back home to 
America he will no doubt go as usual carrying fresh 
treasure-trove of rare books and first editions to 
add to his famous collection of such. But Mr. 
Newton is more than a great collector ; he is a great 
reader of books ; moreover he writes them and, to 
say nothing of his ingenious play of ‘Dr. John- 
son ’’ or of other diversions, his “* Amenities of Book 
Collecting ’’ is one of the best and most entertaining 
books of its kind. And a few weeks ago Messrs. 
John Lane published, as a sort of companion volume 
to that delightful miscellany, his ‘“‘ The Greatest 
Book in the World, and Other Papers’’ (20s.). 
The ” greatest Book,” it goes without saying, is the 
Bible. Mr. Newton knows all about rare editions 
of it, from the Gutenberg Bible, printed by the 
inventor of printing (a copy of which is now worth 
about a million dollars), to the Coverdale, Cranmer, 
‘“‘ Breeches,” “‘ Bishop’s’”’ and other Bibles dear to 
the collector, and his gossipy, anecdotal accounts of 
them are as interesting as they are informing. 
“The Greatest Little Book in the World” is a 
chapter devoted to Dickens’s “‘ Christmas Carol ” ; 
‘‘ Skinner Street News” is an admirable essay on 
Shelley and the Godwins; there are essays on 
“Shakespeare and the Old Vic”; ‘“‘ Ghosts of 
Gough Square ”’ ; and, among others, one which will 
charm all middle-aged Londoners on “‘ London in the 
Eighteen-Eighties,” for that was when Mr. Newton 
first saw it, and he has been a loyal lover of London 
and a frequent visitor to it ever since. This is not 
a book for collectors only, though they will enjoy 
it ; it is for anyone who is interested in books, and 
London, in the writers of books, the literary life, 
and life at large. You will be delighted with it if 
you are a book-lover, and if you are not it is the 
sort of book that will make you one. 


Mr. Alfred Knopf, the well-known New York 
publisher, has just opened a London office at 
38, Bedford Place. The directors of the London 
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house are Mr. Guy 
Chapman, the publisher, 
and Miss Storm Jame- 
son, the novelist, whose 
new novel, “ Three 
Kingdoms,” was _ pub- 
lished last month by 
Messrs. Constable. 


“Revelations of a 
Society Clairvoyante,” 
by Nell St. John 
Montague, which Mr. 
Thornton Butterworth is 
publishing immediately, 
is the record of a well- 
known psychist who has 
had strange, sometimes 
startling experiences as 
a crystal-gazer. 


Messrs. Robert Holden 
are offering a prize of 
£100 for the best novel 
by an author who has 
not yet published any 
in book form, and in 
addition they will pay a 
royalty on the novel to which the prize is awarded. 
Full particulars and entry form may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. Holden. 


Two deeply interesting books which I hope to 
deal with more adequately next month are Mrs. 
Cecil Chesterton’s Darkest London’’ (5s. ; 
Stanley Paul) and ‘In London’s Shadows,” by 
the Rev. Frank L. Jennings (6s.; Heath, Cranton). 
Both writers—knowing, I believe, nothing of each 
other or of each other’s doings—went down into 
London’s underworld and, going shabbily dressed 
and without money, worked and lived for a while 
among the destitute. Mrs. Chesterton’s experiences 
were mainly among the women, Mr. Jennings’s 
among the men in that sorry outer 
circle of civilisation, and the stories 
of each are written with an under- 
standing, a breadth of sympathy 
and a vividly detailed realism that 
‘give them all the fascination of grim 
romance, though they are not less 
real and far more informing than 
the official facts and statistics that 
tell us little and leave us unmoved 
when we study them in Blue Books. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
The seventh volume of the new edition 


Photo by 
Julian A. Tayler. 


(£1 ; Chambers), carries this 
most admirable dictionary 
of universal knowledge as 
far as to the word Penny- 
wort. Among the best 
contributions to this volume 
are the long articles on 
William Morris, Mozart, 
Nelson and NapoleonI; on 
the origin and development 
of the novel ; the exhaustive 
account of the Navy; and 
the very full histories of 
Music and of Painting, 
eleven pages being devoted 
to the latter. It is up to 
date and so comprehensive 
that we have tried in vain 
to hit upon a subject it has 
missed, and, apart from 
checking it against one’s 
own knowledge, there is the 
best guarantee of its reli- 
ability in ‘the long list of its 
contributors, who include 
the most eminent writers 
Hubert Parry, 1898. science, art, 
From a photograph by Histed. history, geography, philo- 


From “ Hubert Parry,” by Charles L, Graves Macmillan). sophy, sport, and the 
Reviewed in this Number. 


multitude of subjects that 
are dealt with. Judging by its first seven, when “ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia’’ is complete in its ten volumes it will 
be as readable and reliable a reference book of its kind 
as the wit of man can produce. 


In “‘ Poetry from the Bible ”’ (3s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin) 
Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh has printed an anthology of what 
he considers to be the ‘‘ most memorable, living, and 
compelling poetry ’’ in the Bible. The Bible is itself an 
anthology, he admits. But it is a large book, and the 
poetry is scattered. The idea is that the salient poetical 
passages should be rendered accessible to “lovers of 
literature as well as many truly religious people.’’ The 
author has wisely included some passages from the Book 
of Wisdom, and one from the the Book of Judith, but he 
has only inserted from the New Testament the three Lucan 
hymns; St. Paul’s lyric upon love might well have been 
chosen, and some passages from the 
Apocalypse. However, what is chosen 
is good, and the volume is tastefully 
produced. The version followed is in 
the main that of the Revised Version. 

In the Home University Library there 
have been published over a hundred 
volumes, each one of them a work of 
distinction, and a few, such as Masefield’s 
“Shakespeare” and Chesterton’s 
‘‘ Victorian Age in Literature,” which 
have become minor classics. Mr. Nor- 
man H. Baynes’s study of the East 


Mr. W. Percival Roman Empire, “The Byzantine 
Westell, F.L.S., Empire’’ (2s. 6d.; Williams & Norgate), 


of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” edited the rorest,” was recently published by the 5 worthy of its company. The subject 


: penne R.T.S. Mr. Westell’s lecture to the Bookman 
by David Patrick and William Geddie Literary Circle is reposted on another page is one on which a great many people have 
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very hazy notions, yet feel they ought, and would like 
to have preciser knowledge. Here they will find just 
what they want, for Mr. Baynes has managed to pack a 
wonderful amount of exact information, lucidly presented, 
in a little space. His limits in time are the beginning of the 
third century, when the New Rome was founded on the 
Bosphorus, and the year 1204, when Constantinople fell 
to the Crusaders ; that, he maintains, was the period of the 
characteristically Byzantine Empire. But his object has 
been less a chronological record than an intensive study of 
the Empire in all its aspects, social, constitutional, eccle- 
siastical and military. This he has achieved so successfully 
that his book is comparable, in its smaller scale, with Sir 
Samuel Dill’s brilliant monographs on the Empire in the 
West. 

“In Autumn’s Sickle,’ by N. Graham Smith (12s. 6d. ; 
Elkin Mathews), is a companion volume to the admirable 
and lovely book on Spring edited by Mrs. Graham 
Smith. Once more she has been happy in her choice of 
contributors—Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Hartrick 
contribute pictures ; while the authors include Mr. Belloc, 
Mr. Cecil Torr, Mr. Squire, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. Nevin- 
son and Maurice Hewlett. The volume is beautifully pro- 
duced, the print, the paper and the form all being worthy 
of each other. 

From a student’s point of view (and using the word in 
its widest sense), ‘‘Steps in General Knowledge,’ by 
the Rev. T. W. Lumb, M.A. (5s.; Jarrolds), should fill a 
long-felt want. Practically all examinations require an 
English essay, and very few books exist which cover the 
ground with any marked degree of usefulness. It has 


been Mr. Lumb’s object to show clearly the legitimate 
sphere of each conception and to deal with its relationship 
to the rest in a logical scheme, beginning at civilisation 
itself and working step by step through the ages to our 
modern life. Such a vast subject means of necessity 
very concise and condensed treatment, but it is accom- 


plished in a clear and attractive manner. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 
SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


A series of visits to places of literary and historic interest 
has been arranged for Saturday afternoons during the 
summer. 


On SaturDAY, May 15TH, Miss Helen Henderson, author 
of ‘‘ A Loiterer in London,” ‘‘ A Loiterer in Paris,” etc., 
has kindly promised to conduct a visit to Temple Bar, at 
Cheshunt, now forming the entrance to Theobald’s Park, 
once the property of Lord Burleigh. Sights in immediate 
vicinity—Great House of Cardinal Wolsey, Pengelly 
House (Richard Cromwell), Waltham Cross and Waltham 
Abbey. Tea at ‘Green Dragon,’ Cheshunt. 

JUNE.—Visit to Moor Park, conducted by Mr. Francis 
Yates (provisional). 


JuLy.—Visit to Stoke Pogis, conducted by Mr. A. H. 
Capern. 


Visit to Hever Castle, Kent, conducted by Mrs. Minty. 
(Probably for a Wednesday in July.) 


SEPTEMBER.—Box Hill and George Meredith country, 
conducted by Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 
author of “‘ History and Antiquities of Brentford.”’ 

Full particulars, with times and places of meeting, may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly 
Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


LAURENCE CLARKE. 


AME with a first book is almost too good a thing 
to be true. Very often such success is due to 
a quite accidental cause. Some fiction writers of 
undoubted ability have to persevere for years before 
they come into their own. This is the case with Mr. 
Laurence Clarke. He is so shy and sensitive a man that 
he has never been able to sound a rally on his own 
trumpet. He is embarrassed, if pleased, when anyone 
says a good word to him about his work. And now 
many people are saying that good word by mouth or 
by pen. 

Clarke’s “The Call of the People’’* is the most 
mature book he has done. In it he has broken away 
from sheer adventure and become a serious writer— 
or rather, a writer one must take seriously. There are 
many moments of dramatic interest in this latest novel ; 
but the root of it is in life’s reality. It is the story of 
a boy from the Black Country, brought up in most 
terrible poverty, who makes a fortune in Canada by 
sheer dogged work, and comes back to England intent 
on revenging on old Julius Kite, a despot of the Midlands, 
the flick of the whip lash on his mother’s face which 
David Bristow had thought of through life as the 
bitterest memory of his childhood. A natural desire 
this to exact an eye for an eye, but perhaps not a very 
high motive. Gradually the salient purpose of revenge 
fades before the altruistic idea of saving the people of 


* 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Wilston from the grip of the Kites, who were really 
vultures. There is a strong love story connected with 
David’s great campaign for the betterment of his 
birthplace—a love story which is much handicapped 
by the fact that Bristow, before he meets his true 
mate in a girl of the people, has already married un- 
suitably and unhappily. The book is a fine drama of 
industrialism. 

Mr. Clarke, a little while back, wrote a remarkable 
adventure story, Lady in the Blue Veil,’ and 
also a fine collection of tales of frozen Canada called 
“Snowbird Paradine.’’ Either of those books should 
have given him permanent success as a writer of fiction. 
Fortunately now, when he has secured his public, I 
hear that new readers are turning with avidity to 
those earlier books. 

Mr. Clarke has had an interesting and crowded 
life for a man who has still a good deal of boyhood 
about him. He got his love for the Black Country 
through being born in the Midlands. He was educated 
at the Jesuit College at Wimbledon, and then crossed 
over to his father in Canada. Young Laurence had 
to make his own way in the world. He began as 
assistant in a dry-goods store in Montreal. After that 
he became checking clerk on a wharf. Then came his 
entry into journalism—as collector of subscriptions for 
a Canadian newspaper. It was on the Montreal Star 
that he got his first assignment as a reporter. 
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In Canada he acquired the experience that enabled 
him to take advantage of Alfred Harmsworth’s sugges- 
tion to him that he should edit one, and then three, 
periodicals issued from the Amalgamated Press. The 
best known and most meteoric of these was The World 
and His Wife. Later Clarke became editor of the 
London Magazine. He had always wanted to leave 
Fleet Street and concentrate on writing novels. Ata 
time when he was earning £1,000 a year, he put the 


question to his wife: “‘ Shall 
I risk it?” Mrs. Clarke 
said: ‘‘ Yes.” He risked 


it, and next year earned 
just £56, and _ thereafter, 
for some years, times were 
hard. Mrs. Clarke is an 
ideal mate for an ambitious 
man. While her husband 
has slowly but surely been 
making his way as a 
novelist, she has devoted 
herself to the writing of 
serials. She is known to a 
very big public as “ June 
Boland.”’ Clarke said laugh- 
ingly to me: “‘ My wife has 
been supporting me by her 
serials. When I make a real 
and continued success I will 
support her.” The third 
member of the family—a 
young and charming daugh- 
ter—is studying hard at a 
famous art school, and is 
showing much promise as a 
black-and-white artist. 

During the war Clarke 
did a good deal of political 
work on the Continent for the English Government. 
He has travelled far and wide in the United States, 
Mexico, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Italy. 
He has not long returned to London from Austria 
where he lived in Bregenz on the Lake of Constance. 
He spent some time in the shooting-box of the Crown 
Prince of Germany. The Crown Prince’s agent, an 
Englishman, asked him if he would look after his 
employer’s book of Revelations, ‘‘ I Seek the Truth,” 
and find a publisher for it. 

London seems strange and much altered to the Clarke 
family since their six years’ exile. 

Into his “ Millions of Money ” Mr. Clarke put much of 
his secret service experiences. His first novel was an 
eighteenth century one, his hero being an officer in the 
Scots Greys. There was a lapse of several years before 
he wrote his next novel, ‘‘ A Prince of India,”’ the story 
of a Maharajah. Messrs Hodder & Stoughton have 
issued this popular volume four times. His best-seller 
however has been ‘“‘ The Lady in the Blue Veil,” a 
most exciting adventure story which does not flag for 
a single page. As I have hinted however, he has other 
ambitions as a writer. 

Mr. Clarke’s knowledge of Canada is very intimate, 
and he has many friends among the French there, and 
even among the Indians. He made a collection of 
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the wonderful patois songs of French Canada. A 
recent story of his in the Strand Magazine entitled 
“The Great Bardolph,” is worthy of W. J. Locke at 
his best. 

Reverting to his serials, he told me that “‘ The Wheel 
of Juggernaut,” written at Lord Northcliffe’s request 
for the Daily Mail, gave him more pleasure than others 
he had done. He does not care for the serial form, 
as it does not lend itself to careful writing. 

His fictional output is two 
books a year, and he puts 
a lot of work into them. 
He contributes short stories 
to the American magazines, 
and the great public there 
are beginning to pay serious 
attention to his novels. 

Mr. Clarke’s next book, 
which he has been planning 
for some years, is entitled 
“A Portrait of Three 
Ladies.” The ladies in 
question are a sympathetic 
duchess, an unsympathetic 
Society woman and a 
poulterer’s daughter. The 
love story of third- 
named, with its delights 
and vicissitudes, has been 
more or less taken from 
life. The problem is that 
of an unequal marriage 
in which the lovers are 
divided, not because of 
any misgiving in their 
own affection, but by 
reason of the clashing of 
castes. 

Some play-writing Mr. Clarke has done. Several of 
his dramatic efforts have found fruition in England and 
America. ‘“‘ The Marquise Afraid of a Mouse” has 
been acquired by Sir John Forbes Robertson for his 
wife. 

His career has been an object lesson in pluck and 
endurance. In face of many difficulties and a rather 
delicate constitution, he has kept on doing his best 
as a writer, and at last the rewards are coming in. 
His success is entirely one of merit. What is called 
luck has played little part in it. 

Mr. Clarke told me that when he was an editor his 
friend, Eddie Morrow, the humorous black-and-white 
artist, used to knock at his door and then hurriedly 
retreat, hoping that the editor was out, and that he 
would not have to push his sketches. He caught 
Morrow at this one day, and insisted on his coming 
in and selling some of his work. Clarke is a bit like 
that himself. He cannot push his own wares and hates 
talking about money. In the circumstances perhaps it 
is not surprising that he has had to wait for success ; 
but that kind of modesty is a rare virtue. One would 
rather meet such an author than a score of boosters 
whose fame is self-engendered, and for the most part 
—fortunately—quite unenduring. 

Louis J. McQuILranp. 


Mr. Laurence Clarke. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE.* 


The most versatile of modern novelists, Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts has tried his hand at many kinds of fiction, rarely 
without success. Whatever he undertakes he is never 
negligible, for his work—like Antazus—constantly renews 
its strength by contact with the earth. He combines 
sympathy with impartiality, tolerance with understanding, 
solidity with humour. Dull sometimes, he is never spurious 
or showy ; his merit is the kind that wears best, consisting 
as it does not in singularity of point of view, but in a 
powerful imagination which always works in conjunction 
with experience. He is incapable of using his characters 
as pawns, incapable of creating an individual without a 
context. They are embedded deeply in their environment, 
with just so much liberty of action, just so much power 
of moulding their destinies as we have. Even when 
Mr. Phillpotts loses interest in his story he does not lose 
his sense of proportion; his work becomes ordinary, but 
not unreal. 

‘“The Marylebone Miser’”’ is a detective story. True 
to his principles Mr. Phillpotts cannot bear to use his 
characters as cannon-fodder or accept the convention 
which makes the detective story mainly a matter of in- 
genuity, the characters being regarded as constants endowed 
with fixed qualities of cleverness or stupidity. The author 
of the crime can scarcely be detected by the usual methods. 
One may guess him, but the process of exhaustion does 
not readily reveal him. The question for Mr. Phillpotts is, 
being what he was, might he have murdered Jarvis Swann ? 
The other questions—how, when, where and why—do 
come in, but less stress is laid on them than upon the 
consideration of how X came to do the deed, what com- 
plex of circumstances made him the kind of man who 
would. And the truth is discovered by reference to 
psychology when material clues had failed. Poised on the 
two stools of verisimilitude and artificiality the story 
cuts a brave figure at first and holds our interest through 
some rather prosy conferences between a working and a 
retired detective. In the end, we fear, it sways, it wobbles, 
it almost falls. The ordinary detective-story assumes 
that a murderer is actuated by a powerful motive, which 
makes him the enemy of society and incidentally of us. 
He is the murderer; there is no more to be said. But 
in the case of X there is so much to be said that the whole 
story hangs on it. For anyone but X the motive would 
have been insufficient. Had Mr. Phillpotts been content 
to concentrate on making the criminal, or the crime, 
convincing, his story, as a study or as a problem, would 
have been more effective. Interest and excitement may 
be bad bedfellows. ‘‘ The Marylebone Miser ’’ has plenty 
of both, but we are sometimes aware of an effort on the 
part of each to kick its neighbour out. 

Mr. Masefield has few of the preoccupations which 
make (and mar) Mr. Phillpotts’s story. He cares little 
for probability, whether of incident or character. He 
relies on the impetuosity of his attack. He gives the rein 
to his imagination and lets it carry him whither it will. 
He deals with hairbreadth escapes, dangers of flood 
and field, and endows his hero, Highworth Ridden, with 
nine-and-ninety lives. We have to assume that High- 
worth, as the result of a few hours spent with the divine 
Carlotta fell so deeply in love with her that his only thought 
was to risk his neck for her sake; we have to assume 
that nearly everyone he met in his journey through the 
semi-tropical forests of Santa Barbara was ready to kill 
him. We have to assume that travel in Mr. Masefield’s 
imaginary American state was like an obstacle-race, or 
like a child’s game with dice in which an unlucky throw 

* “The Marylebone Miser.”” By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.) — “‘ Odtaa.”” By John Masefield. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


may send you back to the starting point or delay you 
several moves at Tyres Burst or Bridge Broken. Proba- 
bility is flouted but luckily it is also transcended. With 
each of his adventures we nurse a secret hope that some 
yet more devilish, more picturesque, more undreamed-of 
disaster may overtake him. We feel that he bears a 
charmed life ; and sheltering behind his immunity we can 
picture ourselves in the most romantic situations. 

In one respect Mr. Masefield clings to realism more 
closely than does Mr. Phillpotts. In speech his characters 
are as sharply differentiated from each other as they can 
well be. They talk, not indeed for the sake of talking, 
but for the sake of exhibiting an exceedingly personal turn 
of speech. We believe in what they say when we cannot 
easily believe in them. Transported into Mr. Phillpotts’s 
world one could exchange ideas with the characters and 
even humour Billy Bolsover when he talked excessively 
of Kilimanjaro and the Chaggas; but one would stare 
open-mouthed at Mr. Masefield’s cut-throats, so com- 
pletely does the form of their speech overpower its content. 
Romance can afford these extravagances ; but the detec- 
tive story, the characters of which know that what they 
say may be taken down against them, are compelled to 
pick their words and choose them as neutral-sounding as 
they can. The figures of Romance are over, the figures of 
detective fiction under, life-size. Romance shows the 
triumph of man over circumstances; the detective-story 
the triumph of circumstances over man. One appeals to 
the imagination, the other to the intellect, but each in its 
way is a game, making life more unaccountable or more 
accountable than it really is. 

L. P. 


OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.* 


The great House of Fugger, as we explained when we 
noticed here the first series of letters, resembled the later 
House of Rothschild—if indeed its operations were not 
even more widely flung. It financed commercial opera- 
tions in every quarter of the globe known to the sixteenth 
century; and, to its undoing, it financed his Catholic 
Majesty and the Holy Roman Emperor, who, eminent 
Christians and azure-blooded princes as they were, found 
nothing disgraceful in bilking the merchants who had 
satisfied their Royal necessities. We talk of the lessons of 
history, and we talk of high-born and low-born, of breeding 
and no-breeding, of ‘‘ noblesse oblige’’ and base-born 
hirelings. We even seem to believe what we say. Yet 
the most terrible lesson of history is summed up in the 
phrase, “‘ Put not your trust in princes.” There is no 
conceivable rascality and meanness, no kind of abject 
cowardice and unsplendid mendacity, of which the princes, 
potentates, nobles and gentlemen of history do not offer 
us a multitude of examples. 

Well, the Fuggers, being good merchants, collected in 
their great house at Augsburg the news of the world trans- 
mitted to them by their agents in partibus infidelium (and 
fidelium). Moreover they bought news gathered for sale 
by enterprising persons who, in the sixteenth century, had 
begun to anticipate the operations of Reuter. We mustn’t 
think that we invented everything in the nineteenth 
century. The Neue Zeitung of the Augsburg news-agency 
was not a newspaper, but it was the beginning of good 
press-work. The Fuggers being (as we have said) good 
merchants, not only collected news, but filed the same 
methodically, and their files in many volumes exist in the 
Vienna National Library even unto this day. One interest- 
ing volume has already been drawn from them, and here is 
another. 


* “The Fugger News-Letters.” 
Victor von Klarwill. 
(John Lane.) 
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This volume has a difference. It covers the period 
from 1568 to 1605, and its main subject is the England of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the Armada as a chief theme. One 
peculiarity of the Fugger News-Letters is specially valuable. 
They were not official documents designed to save the 
faces of governments and politicians who had blundered ; 
they were not exciting ‘‘ stunts ’”’ of information, invented 
by ‘‘ Our Special (and imaginative) Correspondent ’’; and 
they were not private correspondence retailing irresponsible 
chit-chat. They were indeed almost sacred writings, for 
they were about business. They really tried to do what 
neither official documents by ministers nor “‘ amazing 
revelations” by our special correspondents try to do: 
they really tried to tell the truth. If they failed, it was 
not because the writers were deliberate liars or romancers 
or rascals, but simply because they were misled or mis- 
informed. 

The story of the Armada is specially worth following 
here as a lesson in the meaning of truth, and incidentally 
as a corrective to the historians. Thus we are sometimes 
informed that the wicked ones of Rome pretended that 
the English had suffered a great defeat, and celebrated the 
fact in the appropriate manner. But in this volume we 
learn that some of the Fugger agents do actually report 
an English defeat at the very time that others are reporting 
an English victory. Why? Simply because in the many 
separate engagements of many days parts of the English 
fleet suffered very severe losses, and the actual progress of 
the Armada along the English coast appeared to be un- 
stayed. Are there not many people, some in and some 
out of England, who still believe that the British Fleet was 
defeated off Jutland? Right to the end of 1588 news of 
the Armada was still trickling in, and we hear for instance 
that, as late as October, the Spanish residents in Rome 
were praying for the success of their ships, unaware that 
““God blew with His winds and they were scattered.” 
And, after all, in spite of incredible sufferings and mis- 
fortunes, Sidonia brought fifty-four of his hundred and 
twenty-nine vessels safely back to Spain. The numerous 
Armada letters given here from many sources are as 
exciting as if they were the daily news of a present war, 
and Elizabeth herself, even through the fears and hates of 
hostile report, is seen in the full stature of an heroic figure. 
She reverberates through all Europe, and distant peoples 
tremble at her name. As for Drake, he appears in his 
many adventures (if we may say so without irreverence) like 
a rough, rude Douglas Fairbanks, as yet unperfected by the 
delicate, artistic fingers of America’s film-makers. 

But we will quote nothing from the Armada series. 
That should be read whole or not at all. We prefer to 
give a little side-light on Christian charity. In Rome 
the Blessed Sacrament was grossly insulted by some 
megalomaniac English Protestant. We all know the 
breed—the kind of person whose religion it is to interfere 
with the religion of others. Well, in Rome they taught 
him to do as the Romans do: 


“ Rome, June 24, 1595. 

‘“Last Monday the Inquisition handed over to the secular 
power the Englishman who, as already mentioned, insulted the 
Sacrament. On the Tuesday following he was bound to’ a 
cart, his right hand was cut off, and he was then taken through 
the town. He was frequently smitten with lighted brands by 
the executioner and finally burnt alive in the Piazza del Capi- 
tolio. During his examination he named several other knaves 
heretical like himself.” 


I seem to remember certain words : 

““A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another. . . . By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Well, well ! GEORGE SAMPSON. 


AN INDIAN POET.* 


Once in Calcutta they spoke to me about Manmohan 
“He lived for a great 
He died just when it seemed it would be 


By Manmohan Ghose. 
(Blackwell.) 


Ghose, with feeling reverence : 
longing. 

* “Songs of Love and Death.” 
With a memoir by Laurence Binyon. 6s. 


fulfilled.’ That is how I feel about his verse. It soars 
with a rare longing. You cannot speak of it but with a 
feeling of reverence. It achieves exquisite and sublime 
poetry, and then it falters. The divine afflatus burns out. 
In spite of Laurence Binyon’s warning to critics, I cannot 
help feeling that it is neither here nor there; neither 
English nor Indian. Some of the lyrics are perfect. But 
speaking of the book as a whole, all one can say is: It 
is fine. It is packed with felicitous lines. It is charged 
with strong, original thought. It is big with feeling, 
rhythm, movement, colour, fresh and authentic images. 
But the same tragic fate which tracked down Monmohan 
Ghose in life, seems to track him down in his verse. The 
clear, lyrical note is rarely sustained throughout more 
than a few short lyrics. It persists right through the 
book, but again and again, especially in the longer poems, 
it gets burdened with slight, tonal infelicities, little turns 
of subjective thought entangled in complexities of phrasing, 
inversion, assonances .. . 

Something of the urgency of Francis Thompson is in 
these verses. Yet though Francis Thompson’s spirit shot 
its bolt of poetry through an even more intricate arabesque 
of words, it came through with a surer and more im- 
portunate flame than does Manmohan Ghose’s bolt come 
through his simpler arabesque. Except for stanzas like 
this one : 

“* Above her grave 

A little while 
Weep if thou wilt, where soon the rose shall laugh, 
Oxlips triumphant write her cenotaph. 
But her poor earth delay not in exile. 

Suffer 

Lilies to have 

Birth from her beauty. 
The marguerites tall do duty 
O’er their still mound. There weep. Thy fond regrets, 


Tears, memories, to the dreaming violets 
Proffer.”’ 


FREDOON KABRAJI. 


MAURICE HEWLETT.* 


In one of his letters printed here Maurice Hewlett wrote : 
* I don’t know very much about Italy—except by reading. 
. . . But one doesn’t need to be long in a place to get the 
key of it—din fact the 
shorter time you are there 
the better.”” Anyone who 
has attempted to unlock 
the gate into strange 
country, to enter and 
mentally possess some 
foreign place and people, 
say, knows the extent and 
quality of the truth there 
isin this observation. The 
key was so quickly found. 
You were inside and al- 
ready felt that you knew. 
Impressions were  regis- 
tered which convinced you 
of their rightness. They 
had the authenticity of 
“first intention.”” But if 
you lingered, the glow of 
that assurance faded. To 
seek confirmation was only 
to spring doubts. And if the long, laborious business of 
search and comparison was persevered with, you were 
fortunate indeed did you recover with a reasoned estimate 
the satisfaction of that first intuitive understanding. 

I am led to think of such an experience by the present 
volume. Without seeking for exact parallel, I begin as 
one not knowing very much about its subject except by 
reading. Here in a book with an appreciation, a memoir, 

* “The Letters of Maurice Hewlett: To which is added a 
Diary of Greece, 1914."" Edited by Laurence Binyon. With 


Introductory Memoirs by Edward Hewlett. 4 illustrations. 18s. 
(Methuen.) 
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and the letters of the man himself, should be Maurice 
Hewlett revealed beyond the discovery of his own writings. 
Mr. Binyon’s introduction is a key. It unlocks the door 
of intimacy with the authority of a friend. There is 
analysis of contraries, but petty details are brushed aside 
to leave a fine, clear outline. The emerging figure is so 
temperate, although manifestly inspired by affection and 
admiration, that it gives shape to one’s own impressions 
already gained from the printed pages of romance and 
poetry, and those others from casual references and appear- 
ances which get registered about an author and a publicist. 
The succession of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Quair,”’ ‘‘ The Stooping Lady,” ‘‘ The Song of the Plow ”’ 
is explained by it. Malory and things “‘ nearer the bone ”’ 
are reconciled. In a word, during that short stay in Mr. 
Binyon’s introduction one feels one understands. But 
this assurance does not remain. Mr. Edward Hewlett’s 
memoir, although curiously incomplete as such, is useful 
documentation. It is while lingering among the Letters 
themselves that I find doubts arise, and contradictions 
assail, and the clear image become disturbed. It evokes 
its own cloud. This is the misfortune of the mateiial 
available, that the reasoned estimate made from it 
rather depressingly fails in the satisfaction of the first 
impression. 

It is a pity that there are so few early letters. Their 
paucity emphasises the sharp line drawn in Maurice 
Hewlett’s career by his popular success with ‘“‘ The Forest 
Lovers.’”’ That involved for him a commitment which 
quite evidently proved too large, and in consequence is 
unfortunately conspicuous in the correspondence here 
printed. ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” its vogue, and the passing 
of the vogue, are three quite distinct things, all affecting 
the author’s fortunes, but only the first related to his talent. 
It is an unhappy chance that in the Letters they seem 
to be so constantly regarded as one. The sensitiveness, 
anxiety and depression engendered by dwindling material 
rewards for his work reflect unduly upon the work itself. 
Too much stress is laid upon a “‘ clever fake’ judgment 
passed on ‘“‘ The Forest Lovers’’ by Hewlett when faced 
with the failure of what he had built upon its popularity. 
The book had a sound foundation in his own equipment 
and ideals. There is abundant evidence even in the later 
Letters that it was a proper, natural issue of his talent, 
that its success only was fortuitous, and this would no doubt 
have been candidly proclaimed in fuller records of the 
preparatory years. 

There is another reason for wishing that more early 
records had been available, besides that they should have 
given substance to the hints in the memoir and the 
correspondence here of an ambitious and disinterested youth 
“ plugging ahead (his own phrase) at self-equipment. 
This particular reason is the unequivocal confirmation to be 
expected from them of his devotion to poetry. Itis asserted 
again and again in the later years, but too often with that 
unfortunate appearance of apology for a service to prose 
which had gone ill-rewarded. Some of the most illuminat- 
ing things about himself in these Letters touch this point. 
For example : 

“The truth is, I write everything and approach everything as 
a poet—history, psychology, romance, novels, everything .. . 
I use the poetic method entirely—stuff myself with the subject, 
drench myself, and then let it pour out as it will. . . . I trust 
to intuition or to what is called inspiration, absolutely. I never 
put conscious or deliberate brainwork into a book. Such as 
there may be of that is done in sleep. Now, when I was at the 
Bar, I used to get up my cases in exactly the same way, and all 
the close searching and arrangement of evidence was the result 
of brainwork done unconsciously. I know no other way of 


doing anything. If I were Prime Minister of England I would 
do the same.” 


Taken in association with the less happy adventures as 
a romancer, such confessions in their context sound some- 
times like lamentable echoes of a faithless poet’s remorse, 
and this perturbation of spirit it is which clouds our im- 
pression of Maurice Hewlett in this volume. The wiser 
way is no doubt to regard it as something accidental and 
of passing account in the fortunes of one ready to admit 


himself to be an incurable romantic. It would appear 
that it is by ‘“‘ The Hodgiad’’ and other verse after all 
that he will be remembered. It shows a lack of humour 
(which was perhaps Hewlett’s chief lack) to hasten to 
forget his prose. Mr. Binyon’s few pages, linking up both 
in an affectionate appreciation, make an impression which, 
whether the whole truth or not, is more likely to come near 
it than any estimate to be reasoned out from the discrepant 
opinions and variable moods of an impulsive, sensitive, 
at times disillusioned author which happen to have been 
preserved. With it recoverable, by a re-reading, depression 
through the Letters seems foolish. 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


A STUDY OF IRONY.* 


The fact that Mr. Turner’s essay was awarded the Le Bas 
prize might lead the uninformed to suspect that its author 
was one of those people whom Sir Walter Raleigh described 
in a moment of petulance as “‘ begotten by a thesis on an 
endowment.’’ Such people are however, we think, becom- 
ing rarer and certainly Mr. Turner is not one of them. 
Neither his thought nor his style is laboured and both at 
their best are penetrating and vivacious. Irony has been 
so generally misused as a term, so often confused alike with 
humour and satire, or qualified by such epithets as dramatic, 
or fatal, that Mr. Turner wisely devotes a preliminary 
chapter to its definition. In brief he declares that “ irony 
in speech is a form of destructive criticism that enforces an 
immediate judgment upon something by placing it without 
comment in a position to which it should not aspire, but to 
which we may add, it probably has been aspiring.” 

Of such criticism he discovers two degrees. ‘‘ It can be 
used as Swift, Milton and Defoe have used it, and be made 
the instrument of prophetic utterance and the major 
criticisms of man by man. Such irony will be called 
‘prophetic irony’... Irony has also its smaller and 
milder uses ; Gibbon and Jane Austen are more concerned 
with the details of human folly as found in individual 
action than with public error or general depravity, and 
their irony is more concerned with laughter than with 
preaching. They do not plunge into irony, but use the 
occasion when it arises. Such irony is a commentary rather 
than a critical structure, and we shall speak of it as ‘ little 
irony.’ ”’ 

Such a distinction we cannot help feeling to be a trifle 
arbitrary, since incidental irony can surely be as essentially 
ironic and sometimes even more essentially so than what 
Mr. Turner calls ‘‘ the more formal irony of the public 
moralist.”” Where he succeeds best is in pointing the 
dangers which beset the ironist, the temptation to which 
he is exposed to fall from irony into spite, from what is 
essentially creative criticism into meanness or witty irrita- 
tion. It is in short a weapon which must be used most 
sparingly, as he remarks, or it will be debased. That is 
wh it seems to us “the public moralist’’ is likely to 
prove no more perfect a master of irony than the occasional 
executant, and he admits that Swift was the only wielder 
of ‘‘ prophetic irony ’’ who never fell from his high estate. 
To him and his period he devotes inevitably the greatest 
space, since from the time of the Augustans irony has 
become adulterated by humour, a testimony to man’s 
increased sensibility but maybe to his diminished mental 
clarity. It is this latter quality which Mr. Turner’s essay 
so admirably reflects. ‘‘ The successful use of irony,”’ as 
he writes, ‘‘ is always an artistic victory ’’; it is the same 
too with criticism and his essay is a success, not only 
for the knowledge which it displays, but in this higher 
sense. 


HucGu I’A. FausseEr. 


An Essay 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


* “The Element of Irony in English Literature.” 
by F. M‘D. C. Turner. 5s. 
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LOVE ALL.* 


Readers owe a debt of gratitude to the writers of these 
four books. Common to all is the theme of love, and by 
all four writers the subject is handled in a refreshingly 
wholesome fashion. The reader’s journey may be some- 
times a trifle monotonous and arid but at any rate he is 
not asked to wade 
through cesspools 
or to scale dung- 
heaps. What 
though the spicy 
breezes are a bit 
spicy at times they 
blow pleasingly soft. 
And the aroma is 
much more pleasant 
than that which 


emanates from 
some of the “ best 
smellers”’ of the 
day. 


Baroness Orczy’s 
contribution to this 
quartet is a tale of 
a girl who is a 
member of a low-down gang of international crooks. 
Before she is eighteen she has been twice in a reforma- 
tory and has done a stiff dose of hard labour. She 
cuts adrift from the gang, with £40,000 as her share, to 
reappear in a few years as the devoted friend of a Russian 
princess, and as the cultured and aristocratic wife of a 
wealthy English baronet. How this metamorphosis has 
been brought about is not explained and the omission 
makes the story rather “thin.’’ The international gang 
goes after the jewels of the Russian princess, and the heroine 
is rather between two stools—between three in fact, for 
the baronet husband has discovered the early history of 
his jail-bird partner. Everyone in the story is trans- 
planted to Russia in the jewel hunt, and Baroness Orezy 
shows pretty plainly what are her opinions of the Bolshie 
commisar. Everything ends all right. The princess 
escapes; the jewels are saved; inconvenient people kill 
each other off in the last few pages; and the heroine and 
the baronet discover—what the reader could have told 
them all along—that they love each other to distraction. 
The story goes with a swing, but it is very different from— 
and, to be quite frank, much below—-say, ‘‘ Leatherface ”’ 
or the Pimpernels.”’ 

Every schoolboy knows who assassinated Lincoln, but 
the fate of John Wilkes Booth himself is not so certain. 
Officially he was run to earth and shot in a barn, but the 
identification was carried out with great secrecy and the 
large reward offered is alleged to have tainted some of the 
testimony. Mrs. Bernie Babcock produces considerable 
evidence to show that the man shot was a guide lent to 
Booth, and that much of the identification was based on 
the fact that the victim was at the time carrying some 
papers which Booth had left ina wagon. The real Booth 
is supposed to have made his way to Tennessee, and thence 
through the West to Mexico, China and some islands in 
the South Seas, pursued by a Voice—that of Lincoln— 
from which he cannot escape. Out of this Odyssey Mrs. 
Babcock makes an interesting tale, the imaginary romance 
being deftly grafted on to the evidence of Booth’s escape. 
Through the tale runs the love story of Booth and Bessie 
Hales, each faithful unto death to the memory of the other. 
From being a fanatical opponent of Lincoln, Booth is led 
by the Voice to an understanding of the spirit of the dead 
President. A well-told story, but Mrs. Babcock should 
alter Sic semper tyrannus to Sic semper tyrannis in the 
next edition. Every schoolboy knows that the latter were 
the words which Booth used in his mad act. 

* “The Celestial City.”” By Baroness Orczy. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ Booth and the Spirit of Lincoln.” 
By Mrs. Bernie Babcock. 7s.6d. (Lippincott.)—‘‘ The Hour of 


Conflict.” By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.)— 
“‘Appassionata.” 


Miss Fanny 
Hurst, 


By Miss Fannie Hurst. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Lovely woman stooping to folly and finding too late, etc., 
is such a hackneyed theme that a good deal depends on 
the setting or frills. In this respect Mr. Gibbs is distinctly 
successful. Toinette wrings young Everard’s bosom so 
tightly that he makes a half-hearted attempt to shoot 
himself and then shortly afterwards jumps into the sea one 
dark night, whence he is extracted by the abbé uncle who 
is providentially passing at the time. The story has an 
unexpectedly happy ending. Mr. Gibbs is curiously anxious 
that we should know that suburban people really do give 
him the creeps, and there is some rather heavy-handed fun 
over young men from those benighted parts who wear up 
and down collars and black ties, with “ tails.’”’ This is not 
a great novel but it will make pleasant reading in a deck 
chair on a surfny morning at Bognor or Bexhill. 

Hurst 1926 is a sound vintage with lots of body and a 
characteristically subtle bouquet. Miss Hurst has given us 
a book which, true to its name, is frankly emotional. And 
although the author’s style is somewhat jerky it has the 
desired effect of vividly portraying her characters. The 
story deals with a family whose members differ widely in 
ideals and sensibilities and in their effect one upon the 
other. The heroine is the youngest daughter, beautiful 
and deeply religious, who becomes engaged to a healthy 
red-blooded young pagan only to find as the day of 
marriage draws nigh that physical marriage is for her 
unthinkable. Her vocation is that of a spiritual bride. 
The story ends with her renunciation of earthly things and 
her new life as a nun. So much for a very bald précis. 
More fully the story is of the struggle of the love of pity— 
heavenly love—against the love of desire—of the earth 
earthy. To say that the story is amazingly clever is but 
to say that it is by the author of “‘ Lummox.”’ It out-tops 
the others in this column as a China clipper of old must 
have out-topped Margate hoys “‘ diminished to cocks.” 
Most distinctly a best buyer. 


E. Wuitton 


A VETERAN OF THE ARTS.* 


Art-student, art-editor, actor and author, Mr. Walter 
Shaw Sparrow in the course of a long life has had a diversity 
of experience and made the acquaintance of many interest- 
ing people connected with the Fine Arts. Educated at 
Chester College and with his home in Denbighshire, Mr. 
Sparrow at an early age came in contact with W. J. C. 
Bond and the Liverpool School of Painting, and to this now 
almost forgotten painter, Mr. Sparrow—who went sketching 
with him as a boy—pays a generous tribute in his book 
of reminiscences. 

Towards the end of the seventies Mr. Sparrow came to 
London to study at the Slade School where, among his 
fellow students were H. S. Tuke, William Strang, Sir 
Charles Holroyd, T. C. Gotch and A. Chevallier Taylor, 
and he has many interesting things to tell us of that great 
teacher, Alphonse Legros, who was then head of the Slade. 
Legros had been a pupil in Paris of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, 
who was an enthusiastic pioneer in urging art-students 
to draw from memory, and Mr. Sparrow relates an amazing 
example of the swiftness and accuracy of observation with 
which Legros was gifted even in his student-days : 

** One day at the Louvre, the boy Legros studied the portrait 
of Erasmus by Holbein, learning it by rote as an actor would 
learn a difficult part. He calculated exactly the relations of 
the principal ‘ points’ towards one another, noting which 
character-traits were as violins in the portrait’s masterly orches- 
tration ; then secondary points were studied and memorised. 

“When the boy returned to his drawing class in La Rue de 
l’Ecole de Médecine, Lecogq said : 

*** T sent you to make a copy of the Erasmus. 
drawing ?’ 

““*T haven’t got one,’ said Legros. ‘ There wasn’t room 
enough for my easel, but now—now I can do it, for it is in 
my mind.’ 

““Lecoq went away annoyed—surely this country lad was 
bragging, but when he returned, an hour or so later, already 


* “Memories of Life and Art.” 
12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
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the boy’s work was growing into an excellent copy of the picture. 
Very pleased, Lecoq sat down by the boy’s easel and watched, 
till the drawing was complete. Ever afterwards Legros was 
his favourite pupil. 

““ We may regard Lecoq as the Pelman of artist pioneers, and 

Legros was his favourite pupil.” 
Incidentally Mr. Sparrow reveals that it was Legros who 
collected for Constantine Ionides the pictures now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
obtained them at such low prices that the collector one 
day astonished the professor by saying, ‘‘ And now, I beg 
you, buy me some costly pictures.” 

In his boyhood Millais was an object for hero-worship, 
but after he came to London Mr. Sparrow began to discover 
that his idol had feet of clay, and he tells one or two stories 
indicating that love of money which sapped the vitality 
of Millais’s art. After lunching with the Baron de Lion- 
court, Millais said to him, ‘‘ Forgive me, but I must run 
off. Time’s money, you know, and I need plenty of it.” 

“After his first grapple against poverty, when he made 
designs for book-covers, silver plate and china, and illustra- 
tions for Once a Week (1859-1864), he [Millais] began to over- 
value money, romping through prices for his work that became 
too high, till at last he set up his home in a palace of a house 
which Carlyle disliked very much. ‘ Has paint done all this, 
Mr. Millais ?’ asked Carlyle, and receiving a ‘ Yes’ in answer, 
continued, ‘ Ah, well, it shows what a number of fools there 
are in the world.’ ”’ 

After a not very encouraging endeavour to earn a living 
by his painting in Brussels, and before he joined the staff 
of the Studio and settled down to become a writer on art 
subjects, Mr. Sparrow supported himself for a time by 
going on the stage. Sir Frank Benson gave him an engage- 
ment to play small parts on tour in his Shakespearean 
company at a salary of thirty shillings a week : 

“‘ Diffidently, as we went to the front door. Mr. Benson made 
one of those very kind suggestions which are never forgotten. 
‘As hard times have compelled you to give up your studio, 
perhaps you will not object to borrow {2 on your salary .. . 
leaving my manager to deduct the advance in small sums— 
chosen by yourself.’ ”’ 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow has certainly had an interesting life, 
about which he gossips cheerfully, but with all his wide 
experience of various arts, he is the reverse from encouraging 
to a beginner who seeks by their means to earn a livelihood : 

“To-day I would rather be shot than encourage any boy or 
girl to be a painter, a writer, an actor or a musician. Gambling 
haunts are not more risky to daily enterprise than the arts ; 
and certainly the greatest happiness in life is not to produce 
art, but to enjoy the art which has been achieved, often in the 
midst of suffering undeserved.”’ 


FRANK RUTTER. 


SING A SONG OF CHICAGO.* 


There is something ludicrous in attempting to apply 
the standards of conventional poetic criticism to the work 
of Carl Sandburg. They simply do not fit. To try and 
make them do so is like sitting a top-hat on an elephant’s 
forehead. Top-hats are all very well in their place ; but 
their place is not on elephants’ heads. Similarly poetic 
criteria are all very well, when one is estimating traditional 
work ; but Carl Sandburg’s poetry is in a tradition of its 
own. Before reading it you have got to cut all your 
poetic prejudices clean out, and then either you will want 
to shout and sing and boom about it, or you will never 
want to hear it mentioned again. For he is so positive 
a quantity that there can be no half-measures in the 
way you accept him. 

He is the Voice of Chicago—that incredible city of top- 
less buildings, of miles of stinking stockyards, of endless 
suburbs where each villa is the identical fellow of the 
next, of blistering summers and bitter winters, of magnifi- 
cent art, of dance-halls as big as cathedrals, and of a 
murder a day. That it may revolt you is neither here nor 
there ; the drama of life is played out there, day after 
day, as surely as anywhere else, and that should be a 


* “Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg.’’ Edited with a 
Preface by Rebecca West. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


sufficient appeal to your humanity. All the world is the 
poet’s to roam in; and whether it is Chicago or the Cots- 
wolds, it is all one if he is big enough. Not that a poet 
need necessarily be of larger humanity before he is ready 
to sing of that shrieking city of the Middle West; but he 
must find a new way of singing. Suave iambics, melodic 
cadences, purple patches; ten chances to one he will 
have to throw all these overboard. But for all that he 
is one at heart with the traditionalist. He knows that 
skyscrapers, no less than Gothic churches, have a soul ; 
that the man who spends his day in the stockyards, sweep- 
ing gallons of blood before him, is brother to any shepherd 
on the Downs ; and because the chance of life has thrown 
him amongst the skyscrapers and the stockyards rather 
than in the green and pleasant places of the world, of these 
he must make his songs. 

Carl Sandburg’s poetry therefore is hardly of the sing- 
me-to-sleep order. Nor is it descriptive as, for instance, 
our own school of poetry tends to be. ‘‘ The normal citizen 
of Chicago,” as Miss Rebecca West says, “ is living a very 
intense life of self-consciousness and self-analysis.’’ Like 
Russia, the Middle West “‘ is committed to introspection, 
to a constant stock-taking of its own life and a constant 
search for the meaning of it.’’ And it is this youthful 
note of everlasting inquiry that sounds all through Sand- 
burg’s poetry : surrounded on all sides by this towering, 
grinding, bawling city that he and his fellow-citizens have 
helped to rear, he cannot help asking over and over again, 
““And what is it all for?’’ Merely in the matter of 
actual occupation, his own life has been astonishingly 
varied—at thirteen he drove a milk-wagon; he has been 
a bricklayer and a farm labourer on the plains of Kansas ; 
he graduated in an Illinois university ; he became an hotel 
servant, a coal-heaver, a soldier and a journalist—but 
apart from all this he has the poet’s large imagination that 
can enter as readily into the lives of the rich as the poor. 
And he has that larger imagination still, that can see the 
reality behind the dream, the face beneath the mask, the 
eternal overshadowing the temporal. One of the typical 
long poems in this extensive selection is called ‘‘ The Sins 
of Kalamazoo.’”’ And Kalamazoo is any town of modern 
America; has the same factory smoke-stacks, the same 
busy Saturday nights, the same Main Street, the same 
sweethearts and children and workers and music-makers ; 
the same signs, the same “ steeples like hatpins,’’ and the 
same “‘ undertaking rooms with sample coffins in the show 
windows ’’; but through it all the poet sees something 
else : 

‘* Kalamazoo kisses a hand to something far off. 

Kalamazoo calls to a long horizon, to a shivering silver angel, 

to a creeping mystic what-is-it. 

‘ We’re here because we're here,’ is the song of Kalamazoo. 

‘We don’t know where we're going, but we’re on our way,’ 

are the words. 

There are hound dogs of bronze on the public square, hound 

dogs looking far beyond the public square. . . .” 

His hatred is fierce as youth’s that has not yet come to 
a dull and soporific compromise ; and what he hates above 
all things is sham, humbug, moral conceit. Though he 
never runs away from the harshness, the bestiality, the 
cruelty of life, he is never negatively cynical about it. 
He has the sanity to maintain through all a wise optimism. 
And he has humour : 

“‘ Mary has a thingamajig clamped on her ears 

And sits all day taking plugs out and sticking plugs in. 

Flashes and flashes—voices and voices calling for ears to 

pour words in; 

Faces at the ends of wires asking for faces at the ends of 

other wires : 

All day taking plugs out and sticking plugs in, 

Mary has a thingamajig clamped on her ears.” 

Only occasionally does Sandburg’s keen social sense 
bring his poems too near to propaganda; indeed in this 
wise selection there is hardly a poem thus marred. He 
can be lyrical enough when he chooses—as in ‘“‘ Mammy 
Hums,”’ “ Three Pieces on the Smoke of Autumn” and 
“Laughing Corn.” In fact his moods are as many and 
various as the moods of that incredible city of which he 
sings. HENRY WARREN. 
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THREE AND TWO.* 


Behind all the embarrassing wealth of fiction to-day, 
one cannot help groping and grasping for some hint as to 
what prompts the great majority of writers. With many 
undoubtedly it is the great “ creative urge’ that will not 
be denied, and their work reveals and reflects the heights 
and depths of this human nature that baffles even the 
wisest of interpreters. Some aspire to the gilded bauble 
fame, others are driven perhaps by pecuniary necessity, 
while in many cases it would be difficult to find a reason 
at all. Without any hesitation Mr. Vernon Knowles’s 
“Beads of Coloured Days’’ may be placed in the first 
category. In this keenly sympathetic and realistic study 
of Alec Holt from the early age of six, to marriage, widower- 
hood and prospect of remarriage, the story is etched in by 
the hand of an artist as well as a keen observer of humanity. 
Nothing slipshod is allowed to intrude ; if anything perhaps 
at times Mr. Knowles goes to the other extreme and chips 
his story into rather small, crisp sentences, but that is far 
preferable to the overpadding indulged in by some. Alec 
passes through the various phases peculiar to the days 
when we were better informed on most subjects than we 
are to-day, and takes his place in the world—first in 
commerce by way of a stepping-stone, and then in 
literature, in which he shares a fate very common to most 
aspirants. The great charm of the book lies in the fact 
that it gives a faithful representation of these normal but 
decidedly attractive people. 

Atmosphere is the outstanding quality of ‘‘ The Mirage 
of the Dawn,’ as anyone would naturally expect who has 
enjoyed Miss Kathlyn Rhodes’s previous romances of the 
East. Through the present book run first the desert sands 
and solitudes of the Sahara, and then the allurements of 
Cairo and neighbourhood, the descriptions of which fall so 
easily and delightfully from this author’s pen. In such 
glamorous setting Miss Rhodes has staged a complicated 
story of romance and tragedy, in the unravelling of which 
the spell of the Pyramids, and the keen zest of “‘ collectors ”’ 
in their search for genuine Afiz rugs, play no small part. 

In “ The Storm Lady” Mr. Vahey is forging ahead. 
From the moment when Charters and Samson are disturbed 
late at night in the lonely shooting box of the former, in a 
remote part of Wales, he gets a grip on the reader’s interest 
which he does not release until the last word is reached, and 
even then perhaps a little pinching is necessary to rouse 
us to a realisation that we are not actually participating 
in the lively adventures. The disturber of the peace is 
a handsome woman of commanding personality, Mrs. 
Marchant, who drives up in a racing motor, claiming that 
she had lost her way in the dark and is seeking hospitality 
for the night. The fact that she is discovered downstairs 
in the night by Charters, and her lame excuse that she was 
cold and had come for her fur coat, brings in the atmosphere 
of suspicion, which is considerably increased by the various 
events that follow rapidly one after the other. Other 
complications arise when her husband is found to be staying 
in the neighbourhood with some old friends of Charters. 
Though suspicion still clings tenaciously to Mrs. Marchant 
when her husband is murdered in the train while travelling 
with her to London, Charters stoutly refuses to believe her 
guilty, and pledges himself to her service though working 
considerably in the dark. The whole book seethes with 
mysteries, mainly revolving round a little piece of paper 
containing a cipher, which Mr. Vahey is in no hurry to 
make clear, but when he does choose to do so it is like 
emerging into the daylight from a tunnel—not a dark or 
weak spot remains. 

A very different note is struck by Miss Clive Arden in 
“The Veil of Glamour.” In it she tells of a couple who 
decide on a period of probation rather than the great risk 
of marriage. The element of sordidness which some might 

* “ Beads of Coloured Days.” By Vernon Knowles. 7s. 6d. 
(Wells Gardner.)—‘‘ The Mirage of the Dawn.” By Kathleen 
Rhodes. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Storm Lady.’’ By 
John H. Vahey. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ The Veil of 
Glamour.”” By Clive Arden. 7s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.)— 


““My Lady Lee.” By Edith Ballinger Price. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


OR 


>, HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Important new and forthcoming books 


THE 
FLURRIED YEARS 
by VIOLET HUNT 


Illus. 18/= net 


“She had a life of unusual interest, a life in close contact with 
many of the most intellectual people of the Victorian Day. An 
appealing frankness." —Observer 

“ T have read every page with great interest.” 

Rosert Lynp in Daily News 


THE DRAMA OF LIFE 
by THOMAS H. MITCHELL, M.A., B.D. 


A book of reflections on Shakespeare’s Seven A ges. 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAM HICKEY 
(VOL.IV) Edited by ALFRED SPENCER 


(4th Thous. 21/- net.) ‘‘ Profoundly interesting.’"—M. Post 


THE LIFE OF J. D. BOURCHIER 
by LADY GROGAN 


(Illus. 18/*.) “ Rich in history and romance.” 
—Westminster Gazette 


WHALING in the FROZEN SOUTH 
by A. J. VILLIERS 


21/- net 
“Most exciting; good reading.”—D. Express. “ Vivid pictures of 
life in the Antarctic." —Liverpool Courier 


THROUGH the BELGIAN CONGO 
by Mrs. DIANA STRICKLAND 


(Illus. 18/- net.) “ Few more interesting books aboyt African 
travel have been written."—D. Chronicle 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE 
SHANGHAI by F. DE WITT WELLS 


(Illus. 18/+ net.) “A pleasantly written animated story.”— 
D. Telegraph. ‘‘ A stirring narrative.” —D. Chronicle 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
BATTLE CRUISERS 
by Lt.-Com. C. R. BENSTEAD 


(Illus. net.) book to be read and laughed por 


LONDON NIGHTS (2nd Ed.) 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM 


(Illus. 12/6 net.) “A true presentation of the varied life of 
London; excellent.” —E. Standar 


UNKNOWN SWEDEN 
by J. W. BARNES STEVENI 


(Illus. 21 net.) A delightful panorama is slowly and gracefully 
unfolded.” —Sunday Times 


CROOK’S CONFESSIONS 
by NETLEY LUCAS 


(12/6 net.) ‘‘ Some amazing revelations.’"—Saturday Review 


THE UNDERWORLD | 


57 beautiful illustrations. 
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ox 


by H. ASHTON WOLFE 
Tilus. 18/+ net 
“I was so thrilled by his adventures in the underworld of 
London, Paris and elsewhere that I simply could not put it 
down." —Tatler 
Astonishing stories ; thrilling.”—Daily Express 
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look for under such circumstances has no place at all ; it is 
a straightforward, sympathetic study of a man and woman 
who test themselves unsparingly, both as regards tem- 
perament, the temptations of proximity, and the many 
differences and difficulties that would naturally present 
themselves. Local gossip could not be expected to leave 
them untouched, but Miss Arden overcomes this difficulty 
with graceful astuteness. Open resentment gradually wears 
a question mark, and before long it merges into something 
approaching understanding and friendship, and the two 
are soon launched in local society. So drastic a test as 
they submitted themselves to could hardly fail to end as 
Miss Arden ends it, and just as naturally the story does 
not finish there. It is in North Africa that they really find 
themselves and each other, and then only through rea! 
personal danger, a climax which is packed with consider- 
able thrill and colour. It is a story that requires much 
restraint, and Miss Arden keeps her pen well under control 
throughout. 

Round the old song, ‘‘ London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over, my Ladye Lea,” is embroidered this strangely 
moving story of Lee Kelton, the blind baby whose mother 
died at her birth. The first line of each verse forms the 
foundation for the different stages in her career. ‘‘ How 
shall we build it up again ? ’’ commences first in the Wells 
Memorial Home for blind children and later in the care of 
Anne Ramsey, who assumes responsibility for her and 
surrounds her with all the warmth and affection her hungry 
little nature craves. But Anne is not well off, and when 
Lee’s voice had attracted rather dazzling offers she cannot 
stand in the girl’s way, and feels compelled to relinquish 
her claims. ‘“‘ Iron and steel will bend and bow, Silver and 
gold will be stole away,” and ‘‘ Mud and clay will wash 
away,” belong to the many and varied experiences through 
which Lee passes, while ‘‘ Build it up with stone so strong ”’ 
sees her happily back again in the haven of Anne’s love. 
It is a tender and delicately woven story. 

L. O. 


POETRY IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


South Africa has been referred to as “a land of birds 
without song,’ although for plumage it is unsurpassed. 
There is nothing corresponding to this in the realm of 
poetry, for, in the latest anthology of South African verse 
in which Mr. Carey Slater introduces us to 68 singers 
and gives 216 samples of their songs, every singer has 
something to sing about and every song an appeal not 
readily to be denied. The appeal is peculiarly South 
African, for the compiler has selected poems of veld and 
kopje, distance and loneness, sunshine and drought, pioneer 
and patriot, mine and mill, almost to the entire exclusion 
of those dealing with subjects common to every country 
and dear to every poet everywhere. 

This ‘‘ Centenary Book”’ is a reminder that it is little 
more than a hundred years since the first British settlers 
landed in South Africa. That was in 1820—but the 
Dutch had been there 160 years before them, and the 
natives still outnumber Boer and Briton combined by 
four to one. This anthology, then, being all in English 
and the work of the English speaking section of the popu- 
lation, is not to be taken as representative of all South 
African poetry, and the pen of the compiler must literally 
have itched to put down some of the Boer poems and 
Bantu songs well known to him. 

All South African anthologists, and Mr. Carey Slater is 
the third, attach much more importance to Thomas Pringle 
than is warranted by his five years of stubborn discontent 
in the Cape Colony and the monotonous verses he wrote 
about it. The younger writers come along with more 
assurance, for they are either of South African birth or 
adoption, and sing of the country, its men and its moods 
with a patriotism and fervour impossible to the casual 
immigrant whose truest note is struck when longing for 
the country he has left behind him. 


* “ The Centenary Book of South African Verse.’’ Compiled 
and edited by F. Carey Slater. 6s. (Longmans.) 


I have said that Mr. Carey Slater is the third South 
African anthologist and this gives me an opportunity of 
paying a brief tribute to the memory of the late E. H. 
Crouch, the compiler of all previous collections, excepting 
only the first which was by Count Wilmot, as far back as 
1887. Mr. Crouch was not himself a poet, and never, as 
far as is known, wrote anything in verse. Mr. Slater says 
of him, ‘‘ Though not a poet he was a devout lover of 
poetry, and great honour is due to his memory for the 
valuable work he did in connection with South African 
poetry.’’ And here are four lines from his epitaph, in 
sonnet form, by one of the contributors to the present 
volume : 


“‘In rhythmic movement flowed his days and years— 
His life athrill with notes unbreathed again, 
His vision full beyond the poet’s ken, 
And all the song of singing in his ears.” 


Many of our anthologists have been poets. Mr. Carey 
Slater is a poet; so also is Mr. St. John Adcock, and it 
is difficult to say whether the courage of Mr. Slater in 
putting so much of his own work in his collection or the 
modesty of Mr. Adcock in excluding his poems altogether 
from the ‘‘ Bookman Treasury ”’ is most to be admired— 
should I say deplored ? This is a fine point on which 
that lover of anthologies, Mr. Lewis Hind, might assist 
us when he brings out (Brave man!) his “‘ One Hundred 
Best Poems.”’ 

Nothing will tempt me to mention the names of poets 
represented in Mr. Slater’s book who are still alive, because 
it is the collection itself with which I am dealing. And 
yet, there is so much that is rare and very excellent that 
this restraint is irksome. 

Here is the opening verse of ‘‘ The Lament of the Veld ”’ : 
‘““Where are my children, my children, swift-footed, swift- 

winged, keen-eyed ? 

My free, wild, beautiful children, my glory, my joy, my pride ! 

My oe lie bare to the heavens, my bush sleeps grey and 

umb. 

No happy murmurs and rustlings from the dim thorn-thickets 

come— 

I wait, I watch, I listen, the days and the years roll on, 

But my children, my fair, fleet children, they are gone, they 

are gone, they are gone.” 


It is difficult to select for quotation where everything 
has its own peculiar claim, and I will be content to close 
with the following prettily turned compliment to our 
English climate : 


“Lest I should think your sun was always shining, 
Find your green lanes and meadow-lands too fair, 
Lest I should spend some useless hours repining, 
Breaking my heart once more to wander there— 
You veiled your skies and set the soft rain falling. 
Yet all you do, my England, more endears ! 
Through all the days, my dreaming soul recalling, 
Shows me your face, more lovely in your tears.” 


WILLIAM BLANE, 


ISLES OF DRAMA.* 


The charm of islands seems to be irresistible in drama, 
as in everything. It is valid alike for romance and for 
realism. To begin with there is the magic of the sea, 
of broad horizons and free winds, and the eternal presence 
of the many-mooded, many-voiced enemy of man. There 
is the individuality of islands, the comparative isolation 
of them, the fact that each has a history peculiar to itself. 
These together make things possible in island-drama 
that a mere spot on a continental map would never allow. 
From ‘“‘ The Tempest ’”’ to ‘‘ Mary Rose,” the old recipe 
has held good. If you want a set of people to be entirely 
at the dramatist’s service, whether for passion or poetry 
or philosophy or just ‘‘ character,’’ uninterrupted by trivial 
social complications, set them on an island and let them 
fight it out ! 

It is small wonder, accordingly, that Miss Clemence 

* “ Granite.”” By Clemence Dane. 6s. (Heinemann.)— 


“The Plough and the Stars.’’ By Sean O’Casey. 5s. (Mac- 
millan.) 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


The Devil 
By LEO TOLSTOY 3s. 6d. 
Translated by Aytmer Maupe. 


This is one of Tolstoy's ablest lesser works, and has never before been 
published in English. It has an autobiographical value which is indi- 
cated in the translator's preface. 


The Sacred Tree 


Being Part II of “THe Tate or Genji’ 


4th Impression 


By LADY MURASAKI tos. 6d. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 


“4 Japanese masterpiece. . . . An immortal story.”— 


Morning Post 
The Pool 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 7s. 6d. 


A first novel by an art critic and essayist which portrays “slum” life 
without sentimentality, condescension or sensationalism, but with a vivid 
and sympathetic realism. 


Spring Sorrel 
By DOUGLAS PULLEYNE 7s. 6d. 


“ This is a full brightly moving novel."’"—Daily Chronicle 


French Studies and Reviews 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 75. 6d. 


” 
Author of “Literary Studies and Reviews. 
This book continues the work begun in “ Literary Studies and 
Reviews, but concentrates almost wholly on certain currents in French 
literature. 


40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Bread and Circuses 
By W. E. WOODWARD. 7s. 6d. net 
A Satire on American business. 


“‘Mr. Woodward is something quite new in the race of 
story-tellers and his novelty is alert and intriguing.” 
—Daily Telegraph 
‘“Mr. Woodward’s reputation as a satirist is estab- 
lished, and the discriminating reader will appreciate 
his work.’’—Liverpool Courier 


Why We Behave Like 


Human Beings 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY. 12s. 6d. net 


The Times Literary Supplement: ‘ Dr. Dorsey 
writes a popular book which covers a wid: field : 
embryology, evolution, sex, the endocrine glands, 
physiology and psychology, dreams and psycho- 
analysis. The book is written in a lively and 
agreeable fashion.” 


The Dance Over Fire and Water 
By ELIE FAURE. Ios. 6d. net 


Havelock Ellis has said that Elie Faure is “‘ one of the 
most penetrating and fervidly critical minds of our 
day.’’ The richness and originality of his intelligence 
is luminously reflected in ‘‘ The Dance Over Fire 
and Water.” 


Harper & Brothers 


NEW DANIEL BOOKS 
Tales for Teachers 


By ALFRED ROWBERRY WILLIAMS. | 6s. net 
Thirty-two original and arresting essays, sketches and stories on the 
subject of primary education. 

Kew Gardens Adventures 
By M. A. MUEGGE. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


A collection of delightful stories for “ children of riper growth "— 
each with its appropriate reference to Kew Gardens. 


Kipling and his Soldiers 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 7s. 6d. net 
Considers Kipling from every angle, and is written with that fair yet 
outspoken criticism for which the author is becoming famous. It will 
certainly be one of the notable books of the season. 


The Difficulties of Dr. Deguerre 
By WALTER R. HADWEN, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by GrorGce F. C. SEARLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR MORELAND. 22s. 6d. net 


Into the mouths of fictitious characters, Dr. Hadwen has put all that 
can be said for and against vivisection, vaccination and inoculation. 


Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist 
By ALEXANDER BERKMAN. With Introduction 
by Epwarp CARPENTER. Ios. 6d. net 
An excellent and extraordinary book, which students of life will find 
fascinating. 

Letters from Russian Prisons 
With Introductory Letters by twenty-two well-known 
European and American writers. 10s. 6d. net 


The Truth About Science 
By VISCOUNT HARBERTON. 2 vols. 6s. net each 
An original idea of philosophy put forward clearly, concisely, convinc- 
ingly and with considerable wit. 

Johnny Jones : Guttersnipe 
By J. M. STUART-YOUNG. . 7s. 6d. net 


A realistic story of slum life which holds one by its obvious sincerity 
and equally obvious acquaintance with the life described 


List on application 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL CO. 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4 


New S.P.C.K. Books 


TREBIZOND 


The Last Greek Empire. By Witttam Mitter, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.H.S., 
Hon. LL.D. in the University of Athens. 6s. net 


STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE 
TUDOR REACTION 


By James ARTHUR MULLER, Ph.D., Professor of Church History, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. With a frontispiece. 
15s. net 


FAITH AND TRUTH 


A Short Study to some Problems in Philosophy and Theology. By F. H. 
t 


BraBant, M.A., and Percy Hartitt, M.A. 3s. 6d. ne’ 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL : 
ITS HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


By P. V. Smrrn, M.A., LL.D., Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester, 
Durham and Ripon. Witha Preface by J.M. Wirson,D.D. 3s. 6d. net 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS 


For the use of Lay Readers. Second Series. By the Right Rev. GILBERT 
Wuirte, M.A., D.D.(Oxon), Bishop of Carpentaria, 1900-1915 ; Willochra, 
1915-1925. 6s. net 


ANTE-NICENE EXEGESIS OF THE 
GOSPELS 


By Harotp Situ, D.D. Vol, II. (“ Translations of Christian Literature 
—Series VI, Select Passages.) 7s. 6d. net 


MIDRASH SIFRE ON NUMBERS 


Selections from Early Rabbinic Scriptural Interpretations. Translated 
from the Hebrew, with brief Annotations, and with Special Reference to 
the New Testament, by the Rev. Paut P. Levertorr, sometime Professor 
of old Testament Exegesis and Rabbinics, Delitzsch College, Leipzig. 
Introduction by Canon G. H. Box. 7s. 6d. net 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers List post free 
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Photo Martha Harris & Rayner Ellis. Miss Clemence Dane. 


Dane should have chosen for the scene of her latest play 
the little granite-rock off Hartland Point which atoned 
for centuries of piracy and smuggling by supplying London 
with the stone for the Thames Embankment. She imagines 
Lundy as it might have been a few years after Trafalgar, 
when its population was at its lowest ebb. About twenty- 
three souls, all told, lived then, according to official accounts, 
upon its three or four square miles. The master of the 
only farm, named Jordan Morris—evidently after that 
formidable old buccaneer, Sir Jordan Marisco, who made 
Lundy his stronghold in the days of the Plantagenets— 
is supposed to have married a good-looking young Devon- 
shire wife, Judith. He has a half-brother, Prosper, a 
young sailor wounded at Trafalgar. Jordan is a grim, 
domineering, ‘‘ granite ’’-like old fellow. As would happen 
in any sort of play, Prosper and Judith soon begin to cast 
eyes at each other. 

There arrives from the sea a mysterious personage 
ostensibly thrown up from a wreck, whom Judith thinks 
an evil spirit in human form, and who is, or pretends to 
be, mad. He is alluded to as ‘‘ The Man.’’ When he 
sees the state of affairs, he anticipates the young people’s 
wishes by shooting Jordan. As husband, however, Prosper 
proves hardly more satisfactory than his elder. He is 
just as masterful, and adds to this a partiality for a pretty 
servant girl. In due course The Man, who grows more 
and more normal as the play proceeds, pushes Prosper 
down the cliff. ‘‘ I know who you are now,”’ says Judith. 
“You are the stranger, the Evil One. I prayed for you 
to come, and out of my heart you came—the Devil came.” 
“ Devil a bit,” he answers. ‘‘ I wanted what I wanted, 
like you. And you gave me my chance to get ‘em—a 
farm and a woman. Come here! It’s no use fighting 
me. I am stronger than you.” 

One sees a good “ acting-chance ’’’ in Judith—for Miss 
Sybil Thorndike—but for deeper purposes “‘ Granite ’’ is 
rather pretentious “‘ cave-man”’ stuff. Whether men are 
devils, or the devil is in woman, or the devil is in the 
scant harvest off the granite and consequent temptations 
to rapine and murder, I was not convinced either by 
Judith or any of them. I did not find the native rock 
in it, but just local colour and an idea for a play. 

What a difference in the real life drama from another 
island—one with a yet wilder story—that Mr. Sean O’Casey 
gives us in ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars’’! It is horrible— 
far more horrible than ‘‘ Juno and the ‘ Paycock’.’”’ It is 


also strangely without the earlier play’s exquisite little 
touches of comedy, like the musical evening interrupted 
by the sudden incursion of death, which might with greater 
fitness have been dedicated, as this is, to the ‘‘ gay laugh 
of my mother at the gate of the grave.’’ ‘“‘ The Plough 
and the Stars ’’—a title taken from the Citizen-Army flag— 
tells of the ‘‘ shooting ’’ in Easter Week, 1916. It shows 
a little crowd of tenement-folk, all of them ruthlessly- 
studied types of misery and fecklessness. There is a 
charwoman and her consumptive daughter ; a bricklayer- 
commandant and his wife, who is prematurely delivered of 
a child in the midst of the terror and havoc; a street 
fruit-vendor ; a chicken-butcher; a comic carpenter; a 
frank street-walker and other such. They gather in the 
tenement and at a public-house, where some of the action 
happens, while throughout two acts the toc-toc of machine 
guns and bursts of rifle fire and shouts of agony from the 
street are obbligato to the dialogue. The irony of it all 
is crude and hideous, the brutality quite unmitigated ; 
but in so far as the actual time and place are concerned, 
one knows that they are true. This rabble of looters and 
drunkards blathering at each other ; these Cockney soldiers 
with their hardly-printable coarseness, this slaughter with 
bullet and bayonet; this orgy of blood and tears and 
blasphemy—it did happen. 

Of course other things happened—beautiful things that 
Sean O’Casey misses out It is none the less good that 
this drama should have been written. It will help at any 
rate to keep off the day when some dramatist of the future 
will write of Easter Week as if it were a swashbuckling 
picnic. All the while, how much of it all Ireland owes to 
the simple fact of being an island, beleaguered with its 
own memories—the “isle of dreams,’ “the “isle of 
saints ’’—and of sins ! 

S. R. LitrLewoop. 


“PLUS QUE DE L’ESPRIT.”* 


“ Ariel’? was the first book by André Maurois that I 
had the good fortune to read. It gave a shock of joy, 
exquisite, like a sudden breath of sweetbriar on an April 
evening, for the prevailing impression given by the author’s 
work is that of delicate elegance. The feeling for words, 
for ‘‘ le mot juste,’’ is quite astonishing in these days, when 
wholly illiterate (though supposedly educated) people 
flounder desperately in their own tangled ideas, and pick 
up one word after another in the vain hope of cutting their 
way out, but with complete indifference to the most rudi- 
mentary meaning of the words. How charming, then, to 
find M. Maurois not only caring for the rudimentary mean- 
ings, but for the finest gradations, the faint implications, 
the sigh of anecho. It is this which enables him to achieve 
those epigrammatic sentences which come at the end of 
each chapter in “ Ariel,’’ which one awaits with never- 
disappointed hope, which sum up and fix everything in 
the previous chapter, which are almost always the direct 
result of a sudden flash of genius, giving to the book its 
character. This personality of the book and of his new 
book, ‘‘ Mape,” is at once very definite and very difficult 
to capture. A tenderness veiled with satire, a penetrating 
absorption hidden in apparent indifference. He is a most 
kind friend to his marionettes—who are yet so alive that 
we never regard them as marionettes—but there is not one 
of them, with the possible exception of Mary Shelley, 
whom he seems sorry to consign again to the box. Fora 
little while the personality in its grace or silliness, decorous 
or swaggering, is alive under the hand of Maurois. Then, 
as if with a short, half-mocking laugh, he relinquishes it. 
His attitude is very much that of Browning in his poem 
beginning : 

‘‘ And did you once see Shelley plain?” 


The poem continues, with a non-Browningesque suc- 
cinctness : 
‘But you were living before that, 
And also you are living after.” 


* “ Mape.” By André Maurois. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
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He is no hero-worshipper, nor does he write of humanity 
from the altitude of deity. He neither looks up nor down, 
but simply straight at people, and though he is not suffi- 
ciently a mystic to see right through them, into the inner- 
most shrine where is a lamp or blackness, yet he is so keen, 
so acute, that he is able from the outward appearance of 
the shrine to tell us almost as much as the mystic could. 
His portraits of Mrs. Siddons and Mary Shelley are masterly. 
That type of woman is evidently a favourite with him, 
for he is so sympathetic in his delineation. The vein of 
practicality and common sense appeals to the shrewdness 
in his own character. In the case of Mrs. Siddons (‘‘ The 
Portrait of an Actress ’’ in ‘‘ Mape ’’) he has a person out- 
side types—a woman beautiful, féted, stirring passion, 
yet good; a genius who did not despise the cares of her 
rather stupid husband’s house and table. In Mary Shelley 
he has the “ second fiddle,’’ which has always intrigued 
first-class intellects. 

In ‘‘ Mape,” the study of Mrs. Siddons is by far the 
best. The first—‘‘ The Sorrows of Young Werther ’’—is 
a little too much of an incident to suit the author's style. 
A mature character, summed up by the actions of a life- 
time, is his true theme. The second study, ‘‘ The Reader,” 
has a certain flatness about it, which perhaps it was diffi- 
cult to avoid, since the dullard who, in his own life, copied 
the characters in books is the main character. But Mrs. 
Siddons calls out the same traits that so charmed us in 
‘* Ariel.”” What could be better than Mrs. Siddons accept- 
ing ‘‘ with professional tolerance’ the threatened suicide 
of her daughter's lover? Or this :—‘' There is always 
great pleasure in a feeling of heroism, and vicarious heroism 
provides the purest form of it.’”’ And the account of 
‘eyes that had not wept for forty years being suddenly 
able to shed veritable tears as soon as the fashion had been 
established.”” And the final coup be grdce which even the 
adorable Siddons does not escape. Maurois keeps it for 
the last sentence. He has described Mrs. Siddons, incon- 
solable after the loss of both daughters, finding relief for 
her passionate and suppressed grief in acting the parts of 
bereaved mothers. He describes her tears, her voice “ like 
a violin, breathing lamentation.’’ Then he says—‘‘ In the 
depth of her actress’s soul a far-off melody, frail and almost 
gay, murmured again and yet again, ‘J have never acted 
so well !’”’ 

La Bruyére said, ‘‘ I] faut plus que de l’esprit pour étre 
auteur.’’ M. Maurois has “ /’esprit’’ and he has also a great 
deal else. His imagination is vivid and not, as is often the 
case with psychologists dealing with facts, stiffened and 
straitened. One guesses that if a fact were too troublesome 
he might tactfully quash it, but as a rule he triumphs 
over difficulties with which the purely creative mind never 
has to cope. He has invented a new kind of biography, 
far more fascinating than any other kind—biography in 
essence, plentifully salted with wit. 

But pérhaps, in all the galaxy of human beings long 
gone into the silence, creatures “‘ so bright and feyre,” but 
dead—till Maurois recalled them for a while—there is not 
one which interests us as much as does Maurois himself, 
Maurois in the noonday of his gifts, who may achieve even 
greater things yet. 

Mary WEBB 


(Mrs. H. B. L. WEBB), 


THE BIBLE IN IRELAND.* 


It is probably true that no great book ever falls into 
permanent neglect ; but if you have ever gone dredging 
in public or private libraries you will know that better 
books than many which are still popular sleep out of sight 
and out of mind on shelves that are seldom disturbed. 
Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard seems to have been explor- 
ing such places and in a good hour discovered “ Ireland's 


* “ The Bible in Ireland.” By Asenath Nicholson. Edited 
with an Introduction by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 15s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
The Diary of a Professional Lady 
By Anita Loos 
First printing—A pril. 
Second printing—A pril. 
Third printing—A pril. 
Fourth impression—At press. 


THE GREAT HOUSE IN THE PARK 7s. 6d. 
Another mystery story by the author of THE HOUSE 
IN SMITH SQUARE, THE HOUSE IN CHARLES 
STREET, and THE WRONG MOVE. 


By T. G. SPRINGER 7s. 6d. 
One of the best Chinese stories ever published. 

It will be enjoyed.”"—Daily Telegraph 

“ Will win the gratitude of the reader.""—Times Literary Supplement 
“A most fascinating novel.”"—Montrose Standard 

“Very charming Chinese tale.”—Morning Post 

“I prophesy a notable success for ‘The Red Cord’. . . infinitely enter- 
taining and remarkably beautiful.”—Harrogate Herald 


By R. E. ENRIGHT 7s. 6d. 
An authentic mystery story by Commissioner ENRIGHT, 
Chief of the New York Police. 

‘* First rate mystery story.”—Public Opinion 

“Every other page is red hot with excitement, the finest detective 
story we have read for many a long day.”—Evening News 

“It is a change.”—Times Literary Supplement 


CHECKERED FLAG 
By J. MERSEREAU 7s. 6d. 
A new style novel, it deals with mystery and has 
several most thrilling motor races. : 


“‘ Grips the attention, readable and rapid story.”—Morning Post 
Thrills in plenty.”"—Montrose Standard 
“ Exciting and enjoyable story.”—The Scotsman 


SEA PLUNDER 
By Patrick CasEY 7s. 6d. 
A great sea story. 
‘* The story goes with a swing and a wash of salt water and makes us 


hate office desks and feel young again.” —Times Literary Supplement 
A vigorous sea yarn.” —John O” London 


“One of those thrilling sea romances that grip the imagination and 
sustain the interest of the reader almost from the very first line.” 


y 
—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly 


NON-FICTION 
THE MOST FAMOUS BEAUTY OF CHINA 


By Mrs. Wu Lien TEH 5s. 
Illustrated in black-and-white and in colour. A 


delightful story of YANG KUEI FEI, the Cleopatra 
of China. 


PERSONALITY OF WATER ANIMALS 
By R. Drxon and B. Eppy 10s. 6d. net 
A most interesting book showing the distinct person- 
alities of various water animals. Profusely illustrated. 


NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE 
By WALTER GEER 21s. net 
One of the leading authorities on the Napoleonic 
era, WALTER GEER discusses in his new volume the 
Bonaparte’s relations with Marie Louise of Austria, 
his second wife. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE AND HER COURT 
By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE 12s. 6d. net 
The Renaissance in Italy—the Golden Age. What 
do we, most of us, know about it ? The author reveals 
to us in a fascinating way the inner life and thoughts of 
those historical characters who did much to forward 
the Renaissance movement in Europe. 


BRENTANO’S LTD. 
PORTSMOUTH STREET, W.C.2 
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Welcome to the Stranger,’ by Aseneath Nicholson. The 
book had been forgotten ; I confess I had never heard of 
it ; but he has edited and carefully abridged it, written an 
admirable introduction to it, renamed it ‘“‘ The Bible in 
Ireland,’”’ and given it a new lease of life. 

And it fully deserved what he has done for it. Mrs. 
Nicholson was a middle-aged American lady who sailed 
from New York in 1844 to see for herself how the poor lived 
in Ireland, and to distribute Bibles and tracts to such as 
were able and willing to read them, and this narrative of 
her experiences holds your interest both as a story of 
adventure and as the intimate revelation of a strong and 
very remarkable personality. She travelled alone, and 
here is Mr. Sheppard’s vivid little sketch of the traveller : 
‘‘ She was nearly fifty years of age, fresh coloured, with a 
determined and stoical visage. . . . She wore spectacles, 
india-rubber shoes, a formidable bonnet, an enormous muff 
of black American bear-skin, a shawl, a locket on a chain, 
a brooch, a comb; and she had a parasol and a Polka 


coat ’’—which was a coat covered with “‘‘ spots of equal 
size and symmetrical arrangement,’ probably black and 
white.’’ She was an ardent temperance advocate, a 


vegetarian, and fiercely opposed to the use of tobacco. 

Not a very heroic figure perhaps ; but a woman of in- 
domitable courage, risking her life on occasion in the most 
casual manner ; practical, masterful, yet a great human 
creature full of sympathy for the weak and suffering and, 
apart from questions of temperance and tobacco, wonder- 
fully tolerant. A Protestant herself, she went into Ireland 
with letters of recommendation to various of the Protestant 
clergy and, being treated by several with unpardonable 
discourtesy and even harshness, expresses her opinion of 
them in no measured terms. On the other hand, she 
testifies that she was received with kindness and generous 
hospitality by Roman Catholic priests and people who 
could forget she was a heretic and make a friend of her. 

Having little money, reduced more than once to a matter 
of a shilling or so, she tramped the long, muddy roads ; 
sometimes the night came down before she reached a place 
of shelter, and she plodded on through black darkness, 
neither knowing nor able to see where she was going. But 
she never knew fear, and though she fell in with some wild, 
rascally characters, no one ever molested her. She lived 
among the poorest ; they were nearly always willing and 
even eager to give her rest and such food as they had in 
their miserable cabins. She slept on heaps of straw, 
occasionally in a room with three or four others ; once on 
such a horrible bed that she had to put the light out before 
she could induce herself to get into it. She might make 
an effort to have the pig kept out of the room, but did not 
resent it coming to sniff at her where she was dozing. She 
was determined to know, and let others know, how the 
mass of the people lived ; to share their lives for a while, 
their filthy hovels, their scanty meals of potatoes, and she 
made herself one of them and bore the repellent dis- 
comforts and hardships this brought upon her with such 
friendliness and fortitude that you come to feel at last 
with Mr. Sheppard that she was ‘“‘a remarkable and 
admirable woman ; even lovable with all her eccentricities.”’ 

As a survey of the state of Ireland, especially of its 
poverty-stricken peasantry, in the year of her visit, Mrs. 
Nicholson’s record has a real historical value, and a grim 
record it is, though there is no little humour as well as 
pathos init. She met Father Mathew, and was enthusiastic 
over his temperance campaign; though she missed the 
great O'Connell, she saw the celebrations when he was 
released from jail, and saw something of his comfortable, 
hospitable household. But it is the chronicle of her own 
strange adventures, her anecdotes of the common people 
and sketches of their characters and her downright opinions 
on what she saw and heard that make this book such 
interesting, often delightfully interesting reading. Mr. 
Sheppard disarms criticism by saying he will not compare 
it with Borrow’s ‘“‘ Bible in Spain,’’ but anyhow I think 
Borrow would have rejoiced in it. 


Sr, Jonn Apcock. 


Hovel Hotes. 


RED DUST. By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 7s. 6d. net. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 

In her latest novel, more than in any other, Mrs. Kil- 
patrick combines with her sense of comedy and characterisa- 
tion a very keen sense of drama. She has never before 
allowed herself opportunity to develop atmosphere to such 
an extent as she does in this story of Kenya Colony, to 
which two normal, rather dignified English ladies go in 
quest of adventure. At least their motive is a trifle more 
commercial, for the elder has invested money in an East 
African estate described in an advertisement as “‘ a holding 
of one hundred acres,’’ and including a furnished bungalow 
and forty acres of standing wattle. If they had ever read 
advertisements of property in this country and had after- 
wards gone to inspect it, they might have been prepared 
for the crushing disappointment awaiting them. But they 
were not prepared. The Kenya firm is fraudulent, the 
bungalow falls far below its glamorous description, and 
Frances, the younger of the two, blames the agent on the 
estate for the description. As a matter of of fact he has 
had nothing to do with the sale, and tries to make amends 
for his company’s trickery. In face of Frances’s animosity 
this is not easy, especially as she has already given her 
heart (or thinks she has) to a man who is partly responsible 
for the deal, though she does not know of his connection 
with it. Around this situation Mrs. Kilpatrick contrives 
a convincing story of unusual interest with much amusing 
by-play and exciting incidents. 


OLD WINE. By Phyllis Bottome. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


A well written story, dealing with an unusual subject— 
the break-up of the Austrian aristocracy at the end of the 
Great War and after the abdication of the Emperor. We 
are introduced to an Austrian family (we are reluctant to 
believe them a typical family, though a note on the jacket 
of the book assures us that this is so), and we see the effect 
of the end of the war on the various members, and how 
each one faces life undet the entirely new conditions. It 
is an interesting story, but rather lacks grip, as Miss 
Bottome does not enable the reader to sympathise with any 
of the characters—though she evidently means us to. 


VERITY THURSTON. By Walter Raymond. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 

The news of the victory at Waterloo had just reached 
the little Somersetshire village in time to add zest to the 
jollity of John Thurston’s sheep-shearing feast. Among 
the guests was Jack Merman, the handsome smuggler, 
whose unexpected arrival was destined to involve the 
house in stark and bitter tragedy. Of foreign extraction, 
Merman was the slave of an ungovernable temper that 
boded ill for pretty Verity who promptly lost her heart to 
the gallant and handsome free-trader. The course of her 
love story ran swiftly and stormily. Once she was married, 
it was not long before Verity discovered the evil passion 
that only slumbered in Jack’s heart, and she learned too 
that he was still involved in the old courses which he had 
vowed to abandon. All her girlhood Verity had been 
pestered by the attentions of her doltish cousin, Peter 
Chapman, and it was only a matter of time before Jack 
felt the grip of an insane jealousy. With him to think was 
to act, and she died at his hands as her old dog had done 
before her. The courage, which was Merman’s one redeem- 
ing trait, saved him from the infamy of letting an innocent 
man be executed in his stead. Mr. Raymond paints his 
backgrounds with a sure touch, and the minor people in 
the story are drawn with humour and insight. 


SMARANDA. By Lord Thomson of Cardington. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
The outward beauty of this book is no bad index to 
the marked distinction of its style and the curious formless- 
ness of its contents. Under the sub-title, ‘‘ A Compilation 
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in Three Parts,” there is half an apology for thus bringing 
together fragments of a diary, a series of travel sketches 
and a ten-chapter tale of western Thrace. But the really 
unifying thing is the war, for all these pages do but express 
in varying ways the impressions left upon the author by 
his experiences as a military attaché in Rumania and 
elsewhere. ‘‘ Smaranda”’ is the name he gives the lady 
who typified for him all that the best of the Balkans clung 
to in the way of inherited refinement and the hopes of 
liberty ; and it is to her that much of the contents were 
written and sent. But they need no efforts in the way of 
character identification to make them interesting. They 
suffice in their perceptive quality and the exquisite con- 
versational tone in which everything, trivial or grave, is 
sifted and recorded. Sometimes the author is at his best 
when he is satirical and lashes out at the humbug of anti- 
Semitism, the stupidities of Whitehall, its decisions at a 
distance from the facts, and the soullessness of some of 
those who found war tolerable because of its money gains. 
““T am a confirmed believer in democracy,”’ he writes, 
“but it certainly breeds prigs.’’ To see oneself a prig or 
a madman is half-way to a cure, but we may take the half- 
confession that follows with incredulity. Lord Thomson 


is but admitting us to Smaranda’s sa/on where conversation 


takes light and airy forms; and if ever its war interest 
palls, this book in its delicate lights and flashes should 
remain the portrait of an exquisite creature half typical 
of Europe at its best, in bearing all the horrors of war with 
pity and courage and hope. 


THE JINGLE DRIVER. By H. Clayton East. 5s. net. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

It is not everyone who knows what a jingle is, and for 
those who have not met with it we may explain that it 
is at times called a ‘‘ governess cart,’ and may be drawn 
by either pony or donkey. In this book the jingle was 
drawn by a pony, Betty, and she drew it across and beside 
the beauties of Dartmoor. The author tells of her journey 
to the borders of Cornwall to buy the advertised pony and 
jingle, and of her drive home back over the moors to the 
Devon farm. It was a glorious drive and it took its own 
time, and men and women with stories of their own come 
into the tale of it. For all who know Dartmoor, the wild 
yet friendly tors, the stretches of heather, the boulders 
and bracken are tale enough, and the author is one who 
found it so. In the end the dear jingle was sold again, 
to end its days as a milk cart; but Betty ““ My 
Betty! I'll never part from you,” the last words in the 
book, seem to hint at yet more joys to come. 


THE FURNACE OF ADVERSITY. By Austin Philips. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Once agan the provinces with their cruel snobbery and 
boycotting of everybody but “‘ one of us’”’ comes in for 
the novelist’s attention—and Mr. Phillips gives it very 
just, very skilful attention. The story is a gentle one, of 
a girl’s passionate devotion to her father and her consequent 
unbearable loneliness on his death. Betty Lemarchand is 
a girl of brains and grit, forced out of her own class by 
poverty, not accepted by the working class because they 
feel that she is a ‘“‘ cut above them.’’ Her conscientious 
work is ruined by the gossip of scandalous women; she 
-falls a victim to her own romantic temperament enough 
to run away to London to spend her holiday with a charm- 
ing and unscrupulous business man ; but her native honour 
brings her back again as soon as she realises what she is 
doing. The figure of ‘‘ Mr. Brown,” the Tory democrat, 
is not very convincing. Betty meets him while she is on 
a country walk, and he gets her work in the neighbouring 
town, in the very firm of sauce makers which has grown 
up to fame and fortune on a recipe stolen from her grand- 
father. Later they take her into partnership, in a very 
unusual attack of remorse for their predecessor’s turpitude. 
And later still Betty, having safely steered through a 
compassionate engagement to a drinker, marries ‘“ Mr. 
Brown,” who turns out to be Lord Disington. The book 
flows very easily and is extremely readable. 


SUCCESSFUL 
“ Sundial” Editions 


THE HAIRPIN MYSTERY 

By J. M. WALSH 7/6 net 
Another fine mystery story by the 
author of ‘“‘ The White Mask” (3rd 
edition) and equalling its high 
standard. 


\ 


MAJOR—DIAMOND BUYER 
By L. PATRICK GREENE. 7/6 net 
Go adventuring with the Major. “A 
fine galloping story.”—Times. ‘A 
novel that you sit up for until it is 
finished. ..‘ The Major’ is first class.” Sim J \ A 
T LiverpoolCourier & 


A DAUGHTER OF VENICE 
By YSABEL De WITTE 7/6 net 
Reads like the wildest of romances 
yet its facts are historically true. 


Critics say ‘‘ Equal to the best work 
of Sabatini.” 


BACKSTAGE 

By ROLAND OLIVER 7/6 net 
The hopes and disappointments, feuds 
and friendships, the sadness and 
laughter of the life ‘“‘ Back Stage.”’ 
A humorous story of the theatre. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SCYTHIAN 

By GERARD SHELLEY 7/6 net 
A lively time which befalls a young 
Englishman when plunged into a very 
mixed company of all nationalities in 
the gay town of Weisbaden, 


a= 


Gentlemen All & Merry Companions 

By RALPH BERGENGREN 7/6 net 
A humorous story of pirates, the 
kind that we all wanted to be, ‘‘ when 
we were very young.” “ The pirate 
songs are a joy.” —Montrose Standard 


RETREAT 


24 || By EDWARD FRANKLAND 7/6 net 
Za) A well told story of modern life among 
PZ... the Westmorland Fells. A work which 
«(Willestablish theauthor asthe author of 
 Westmorland. 


THE LOVE OUTCAST 


By AMY KENNEDY GOULD 7/6 net 
The women of the House of Varden 
have all been proud, passionate and 
unhappy. The story of Elizabeth 
Varden—does she escape this destiny ? 


I SAID THE SPARROW 

By MAURICE LINCOLN 7/6 net 
The novel of ‘‘ Society”’ which is 
causing so much discussion. “‘ It is 
a daring book and one would like to 
think that the characters were over- 
drawn.” 

Devon Gazette 


BLUE STEPPES 

By GERARD SHELLEY 12/6 net 
A book of striking adventures among 
Russians. remarkable and 
illuminative histoire intime.’’—The 


Scotsman. ‘“‘ Intensely interesting.” 
—Yorkshive Herald. 


These ““SUNDIAL EDITIONS ”’ can be obtained at 
all bookshops and libraries 


JOHN HAMILTON 
}, Princes Court, Whitcomb Street, Londor, W.C.2 
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ARIEL CUSTER. 
(Lippincott.) 

Out of a mysterious happening that Mrs. Hill actually 
knew, she has woven this delightful story, with its blend- 
ing of grace and charm, narrow-minded bigotry, patient 
tolerance, greed and the vicissitudes of true love, which 
are to be found in any country-side the world over. Ariel 
Custer, with all the pride of her race and with her inner 
lamp shining brightly, is just setting out to face the world 
alone, after the death of her grandmother. Arrived in 
Philadelphia she meets blank disappointment, but by 
reason of a street accident she is thrown literally into the 
arms of Judson Graniss, who proves a most chivalrous 
protector. From thenceforward it is a continual struggle 
for Jud, with his overmastering and strangely bigoted 
mother, on Ariel’s behalf, a struggle more than redeemed 
by the nobility of spirit of both Ariel and Emily Dillon, 
with whom the Granisses live. Emily’s romance, too, 
though it leads the others through deep waters, adds to 
the fragrance of the story, which has just that element of 
uplift we have learnt to look for from Mrs. Hill. 


By Grace Livingston Hill. 7s. 6d. 


A HOME AND CHILDREN, By Madeline Linford. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Parsons.) 

A story of life in a quiet country parsonage told with 
ease and faithful attention to detail. Margaret Aylwin 
comes to the parsonage as a young bride in 1890, and 
it is her life with her children and among the parishioners 
with which the plot of the story is concerned. A mistaken 
kindness on her part, in her bridal days, has disastrous 
consequences which dog her footsteps to the end of the 
book. On the whole the story is a strange mixture— 
it has an air of naturalness—it has its sordid moments— 
and at times it grows a little dull—but for the most part 
it is alive and interesting, and our attention is kept closely 
chained to the pages. 


KULLU OF THE CARTS. By John Eyton. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Arrowsmith.) 


This is sub-titled “‘ A Novel of India ’’—but it is very 
different from the usual novel of India. Vividly and 


Mr. Stanley Ford, 


whose brilliant book of short stories ‘‘ Drifting Days,” is 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Drawn by Kathleen Shackleton. 


realistically the author tells his story, and one feels that 
here is the real thing—the real India. There is no love 
interest in the tale; it mostly concerns the doings of a 
small boy of thirteen, Drew Bartle, whose family regard 
him as a “ throw-back ’’ because, in sharp contrast to his 
three English-looking sisters, he has been born brown. 
He finds that with little effort he can be mistaken for a 
native, and rather than go to a school for the sons of 
European gentlemen he runs away, and as a native joins 
a band of travelling carts (a sort of roving Indian Carter 
Paterson). Kullu, a real native boy, who drives one of the 
carts, is a delightful and lovable character, and he and 
Drew strike up a friendship. Of course Drew is caught 
and taken off to school, and his treatment there by the 
‘“ white ’’ boys is so awful that the reader feels greatly 
relieved when at length he manages to escape, with the 
help of Kullu, and once more joins the band of roving 
carters. But what becomes of him? Is he caught again ? 
Or does he remain with Kullu? We hope that Mr. Eyton 
will give us a sequel to this finely written story, in which 
we shall learn the answers to these questions. 


BROWN SMOCK. By C. R. Allen. 7s. 6d. (Warne.) 


There is a man in ‘‘ Brown Smock ’”’ who writes books 
in a style that Mr. Allen describes as ‘‘ gossamer work.” 
The description would quite aptly fit his own delicate znd 
graciously fanciful method of story-telling. In treatment 
and scheme he employs a touch of fantasy which sets his 
novel apart from the ordinary run of novels. The boy, 
Terry Hood, is not only drawn with imagination and 
sympathy, but subtly reveals the inner mind of a child 
thrown back upon his dreams for company. This gossamer 
quality was still more apparent in ‘“‘ The Ship Beautiful,”’ 
for in his second novel Mr. Allen brings us in closer contact 
with life. Terry grows up and becomes a great musician, 
and loves and loses. He does better than that; he 
accepts defeat like a man and goes on with the absorbing 
business of living. If Terry grown up is a shade less 
convincing than the youthful Terry, it is perhaps because 
Brown Smock, that mystical, elusive spirit belonging to 
the old house, so dear to Terry the boy and Teiry the man, 
is essentially a thing of childhood. Besides its charm and 
originality, the book contains some able character sketches. 


THE CANON. By A.C. Benson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


This is the last novel which the late Master of Magdalen 
completed before his death, and very finely does it main- 
tain that quiet charm which made him so beloved and, in 
the best sense, so popular a writer. ‘In “‘ The Canon”’ 
we meet again the characters which made ‘“‘ The House of 
Menerdue ”’ a book of sunlit hours and fragrant memories, 
and people lovable in their human faults. Molly Daven- 
port, after her love affair with her second cousin, Lord 
Helford, has married Mr. Cuthbert, the Vicar of Polcrello ; 
and the end of the novel sees his death. A book to read 
with sympathy and attention. 


ROUGH PASSAGES. By Alice Perrin. 7s.6d. (Cassells.) 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the author knows 
her India. She has written so many books depicting life 
in the Great Empire. Here we have a series of short 
stories—episodes rather—in the lives of those who sojourn 
there, and in the background there are vigorous sketches 
of the people who live there. Each episode shows some 
different phase of Indian life, and each is alike in that it 
describes an emotional crisis, a rough passage which in- 
variably ends in calm water, peace and sunshine. The 
tropics breed passions and in the feverish, unnatural 
exstence led by the exiles, monotony is a great evil to be 
avoided, so that it is not always those who are free to 
fall in love with each other who do so, and many a tangle 
results and many a seemingly innocent flirtation leads to 
agony of mind and illness of body. The characterisation 
is excellent, and the author writes so convincingly that 
even to western minds the weird and strange ideas of 
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Faber _& Gwyer 


FROM OUR LIST OF NEW SPRING BOOKS 
The Education of India Ricasoli 


by ARTHUR MAYHEW, C.LE. and the Risorgimento in Tuscany 
A Study of British educational policy in India 1835-1920, and its bearing by W. K. HANCOCK 
on national life and problems in India to-day. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, about tos. 6d. net. Professor Hancock, from Tuscan sources never previously used, has been 


able to construct a coherent account of the Tuscan risorgimento which 
becomes a key to the understanding of the whole movement. 


1 Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, with a portrait and 3 other 
Italy and Fascismo illustvations, about 16s. net. 
by DON LUIGI STURZO 
With a portrait of the Author in photogravure. The Fascist Experiment 
Don St is the found f the Italian Partito Popolari or People’s , T 
Party, likely time re Italian by LU IGI VILLARI 
politics. The Popular Party is now in opposition to Mussolini. In this With a portrait of Signoy Mussolini in photogravure. 


book Don Sturzo gives a critical account of the Fascist movement, relating 
to it the history of Italy and forecasting future developments. This is 
the first authoritative criticism of the Fascist régime. 


This book, by a prominent supporter of the Fascist movement, who is 
not only a member of the Italian Foreign Office but is also well known in 
England, has been specially written for the English public. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, about 12s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, about 15s. net. 


I Seek the Truth 


by THE EX-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
Translated from the German by RALPH BUTLER. 
With a Foreword to the English Edition by the Author and a new portrait 
of the Author in photogravure. 
This is the authorised translation of the German ex-Crown Prince’s book on war-guilt. It is a reasoned 
and moderate statement of the German case against Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
imposed upon Germany the entire and absolute responsibility for the late war. The publishers conceive 
it their proper business to publish this book, but state emphatically that they are not to be supposed 
to endorse the opinion expressed therein. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, 21s. net. 
Send for Prospectus. 


Leon Trotsky | A Call to Order 


by MAX EASTMAN ] by JEAN COCTEAU 
| 


But little is known in England of this ‘ man of the hour,’ especially of aad we: P 
his early life. This book is published to give the information which those Translated, with an Introduction, by ROLLO H. MYERS 
With a portrait by PABLO PICASSO 


who most dislike Trotsky will perhaps most desire to have. x 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt, illustrated with 8 photographs of The essays in this volume exhibit the author as the brilliant critic, as well 
as the originator and innovator; and constitute a document of great 


Trotsky and his family, about 6s. net. 
importance on the intellectual life of Paris to-day. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, about 7s. 6d. net. 
Rendez-vous Espagnols 
by JEROME et JEAN THARAUD ate 
Translated by A. MOSS-BLUNDELL Reason and Romanticism 
A series of articles, by two famous Parisien jourwalians, on the poocens Essays in Literary Criticism 
regime in Spain, which throws light on the Military Directorate o 
General Primo de Rivera, Marquess de Estella. The brothers Tharaud by HERBERT READ 
had interviews with His Majesty the King of Spain, the General Those who know Mr. Read through his poetry will welcome this volume 
himself, and other notabilities of the rival factions, and afterwards of essays in which he aims at giving a comprehensive survey of the various 
wrote down their impressions. forms assumed by literature. The general standpoint is that of dis- 
Fep 8vo About 2s. 6d. net illusioned romanticism, and the general object is the establishment of 


scientific standards of criticism in place of the vague and illogical abuse 
of appreciation. 


Anglo-Australian Cricket . Crown 8vo, about 7s. 6d. net. 


1862-1926 The Rise and Decline of Socialism 
by PERCY CROSS STANDING by JOSEPH CLAYTON 


Author of ‘ Cricket of To-day and Yesterday,’ etc. 


With many illustrations from photographs of famous teams Author of * Robert Owen,’ ‘ Leaders of the People,’ etc. 


and cricketers. Mr. Clayton, who has been associated intimately with the Socialist cause 
since the early ‘ nineties,” has written what promises to be the standard 
history of the movement. 


This book, by an expert on cricket and a friend of cricketers, is 


specially interesting on account of the forthcoming visit of the | 


Australian team. Demy 8vo, Cloth, gilt, with many illustrations, about 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt, Os. net. | 12s. 6d, net. 


A Peakland Faggot 


The Collected Short Stories of ROBERT MURRAY GILCHRIST 
With a Preface by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Mr. H. G. Wells, in his introduction to ‘The Country of the Blind,’ surveying the nineties, the 
richest period of the English Short Story, ranks Gilchrist with such writers as Gissing, Conrad, 
George Moore, etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


Spring List Post Free Spring List Post Free 
24, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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India seem probable 
and natural: in the 
story for instance of 
‘““The Brahminy 
Bull,” where the 
Indian belief in 
reincarnation is well 
worked out. 


FRIENDS OF MR. 
SWEENEY. By 
Elmer Davis. 7s. 
6d. (Methuen.) 

In his youth in 
New York, Asaph 
Holliday had sown 
wild oats recklessly 
enough. Then he 
settled down to steady donkey-work on the staff of a 
highbrow magazine—as a tame, blinkered, harnessed, in- 
dustrious cuddy. He was kept at work partly by the 
proddings of an “ intellectual ’’ wife, partly by the hope of 
promotion which hung like a tantalising carrot just before 
his nose. The book is dedicated to all the hay-chasers, 
and a hay-chaser is the transatlantic equivalent of the 
donkey aforementioned. The story describes a sudden 
mood of revolt which springs up when Holliday is nearly 
forty, and there follows a series of exciting and diverting 
adventures (crowded into two or three days at the most), 
leading to an astonishing climax. The hero recovers his 
self-respect and expands; he breaks out and bursts his 
bonds ; he makes an immense affirmation ; he declares his 
independence ; he gambles with his future security. It is 
all excellent fun, and naturally—in a high-spirited tale 
like this—it ends successfully. 


Mr. Charles Rodda, 
whose “ South Sea Gold” was published 
last month by Messrs. Nelson. 


SUSANNAH. By Hilton Brown. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Your sympathies with Susannah are aroused on the very 
first page when you find her going through the ordeal of 
the provincial Sunday afternoon. Tea-time and small 
talk—then a walk with the appointed young man after- 
wards, up the same hill, along the same road, as she had 
gone every Sunday for years. Convention was Susannah’s 
breath, her bread and her bed. But she broke from it 
finally ; musical and passionate, she meets many people 
who fall under the spell of her dynamic character but 
quite typically is attracted, not by the local suitors but 
by a stranger who promises strange roads and strange 
ways of living. Marrying him for romance and adventure, 
she goes out with him to Mysore, and finds that a loveless 
marriage is no more romantic than the life she has been 
living in the provinces. In her endless quest for the 
elusive happiness, once more she tries flight, leaving her 
husband in India, but neither in England nor in France 
does she find it. Because, as Mr. Brown so ably shows, 
she is herself ‘‘ her own fever and pain.” The beginning 
of the book is quiet, character and background etched in 
delicately. The latter half is sensational and exciting 
but never melodramatic. A rebellion comes, bringing 
suffering and danger—a strong contrast to the psychological 
suffering of the earlier chapters. In the midst of the stress 


Susannah finds her husband’s love and in finding it, finds 
herself. 


THE MAGNET. By David McLean. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


A tale of unrelieved, sinister gloom. The magnet was 
Bethune, and he first saw Bill Rymer in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He just looked steadily at him, and from that 
moment until the hour of his death in fear and poverty, 
Bill, the ne’er-do-well and rolling stone, was attracted 
ever and again, as a needle to a magnet, to the man with 
the evil blue eyes. As’a record of strange and beautiful 
scenes the book might have some claim to success, for 
we get striking descriptions of scenery and people and 
customs from Hawaii, Burma, Tibet, India and Malta, and 
we are initiated into the practices and beliefs of the Hindu 


ascetics whose religion Rymer adopts as a weapon against 
Bethune, and it might have won the day had Rymer 
possessed more singleness of purpose. But as a mysterious 
tale of adventure warranted to make your flesh creep 
and your heart stand still with fear, it is a complete failure. 
In each scene of would-be horror the stage is so obviously 
set and Bethune brought on to be “ ter-r-r-ible.’’ His 
fiendish wickedness and desire to torture Bill have no 
driving force behind them, and never once convince us. 
Bill Rymer is like a man who has suffered some hideous 
nightmare and in trying to convey some sense of its horror 
to a friend merely succeeds in boring him by a confused, 
vague and ridiculous recital of happenings. 


OTHER EYES THAN OURS. By R. A. Knox. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


It is odd how differently this book has impressed 
admirers of Father Knox. It seems to us much the best of 
his satires ; but we have seen it attacked as a story which 
has no merit except the author’s name. Yet the malicious 
and yet affectionate portrait of Shurman, the hero-victim, 
would alone make it a memorable book. It is an attack 
on the modern spiritualist movement; and Father Knox 
has made a most ingenious use of the marvels of wireless 
telegraphy to expose what he considers are the follies and 
frauds of spiritism. He does not attempt, as did the late 
Hugh Benson, any considered criticism of the philosophy 
of spiritualism, or any serious explanation of the stranger 
phenomena. Indeed the French abbé, who with Minshull, 
the cultured sceptic, may perhaps be taken to represent the 
author’s standpoint, is one of the weakest characters in 
the book, and is given a very poor line of attack. The 
atmosphere of a country-house party of an odd kind is 
excellently conveyed ; but Father Knox rather leaves us 
with the impression that he knows no women but old 
women—and his old lady is certainly a deliciously refreshing 
personage. 


1944. By the Earl of Halsbury. 7s. 6d. 


(Thornton 
Eutterworth.) 


Lord Halsbury’s thesis, the future destruction of the 
civilised world by poison-gas bombs dropped from aero- 
planes, is so tremendous that one embarks upon his work 
with a touch of coy hesitation. But, as the present writer 
for one can avouch, the phase of doubt soon emerges into 
the steady conviction induced by sound logic and highly 
effective, never over-coloured story-telling. Given the 
Russian genius-fanatic Kernin, in alliance with Germany 
and backed by a sufficiency of bombing planes—not an 
extravagant postulate—London could be destroyed out of 
hand. You see it so destroyed. Other great cities plunge 
headlong after it into the pit. You follow, breathless, the 
escape of a charming young pair of lovers from the poisor- 
hell. Anti-climax to follow ? Your fears are groundless : 
the story retains its strong grip right to its artistic finish. 
The state of battered England, forcibly conceived and set 
forth, provides Dick and Sylvie with a full sheaf of adven- 
tures. With relief you find them at last safely aboard 
Sir John Blundell’s ark of refuge, and follow them to the 
re-starting of civilisation not in some far away island, but 
in London—emptied of life, corpse-strewn, yet some day 
again to become the beating heart of England. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADOW. By Lord Dunsany. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


The title of Lord Dunsany’s new book, ‘“‘ The Char- 
woman’s Shadow,’ suggests an idyll of spring-cleaning 
rather than a romance. Yet it is a story of the Golden 
Age, set in Spain, and has all the trappings and strangeness 
of beauty associated with the romantic tradition. Perhaps 
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OXFORD'S LAST 


IN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. PTE 


The “Oxford” Sectional Bookcases are 
CU. thoroughly dignified and in keeping with = = 
modern home furnishing characteristics. 


T 
of } the Famous and Original The Catalogue of the new “ Oxford” 


“OXFORD id SECTION AL BOOKC ASES Sectional Bookcases contains 27 suggestions, 


New Design. New Improved Construction reproduced from actual photographs, of 


various combinations of the sections, and 
Baker's ba! Aad likely to provide the necessary space for 


& almost any collection of books. A few of 
the groups are illustrated here. 
() UD Full information, with illustrations of the 


handsome new models, is given in the new 
Messrs. William Baker & Co., Ltd., are now offering the latest WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY Hy ApHiey 3s 3:5 : 
models of the * Oxford Sectional Bookcases’ which embody aul 
unique and absolutely new and cngegses features, and show a : : 


great advancement on the Sectional Bookcases hitherto offered 
to the public. In these new and handsome models one book 
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the story is less romance than fairy tale, for “ life in the 
highways and hedges, and in the streets and lanes of the 
city, with the ceaseless throbbing of its quivering heart ’’— 
constituting essential Romance—is not to be found in these 
pleasant and witty pages. On the contrary ‘“‘ The Char- 
woman’s Shadow ”’ is deliberately fantastic, and concerns 
a magician who traffics in human shadows, which he sends 
through space upon obscure and evil errands. It may also 
be considered as a study in irony. Ramon Alonzo is an 
excellent brother. who sells his shadow and half his eye- 
sight to obtain such a knowledge of the Black Art as will 
permit him to provide his sister with a love philtre and a 
dowry to enable her to marry the man of her choice. The 
secret of the transmutation of baser metals to gold escapes 
the youth. The love potion he prepares merely makes the 
unfortunate victim abominably sick. But his sister’s 
secret eyes and stormy hair prove more potent than any 
magic, white or black, and bring the Duke happily to her 
feet. This story is written charmingly in Lord Dunsany’s 
figured and patterned style, the charwoman’s description 
of the human shadow being a peculiarly appealing and 
effective piece of work, and all that concerns her own private 
shadow extremely poetical in conception. The idea that 
a shadow creates its own substance, enabling love to see 
always that bodily beauty which long since has been 
spoiled by time, is exemplified in the union of Ramon 
Alonzo and the magician’s broom lady. 


ROMANTIC FRANCE. 


By Eleanor Elsner. tos. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


No one should think of visiting ‘‘ The Enchanted Land 
of Provence ’’ who is not capable of dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions ; it would seem an unwarrantable intrusion 
otherwise. Miss Elsner has this gift to a remarkable 
degree, and has spent sufficient time there to absorb its 
atmosphere, glean its beguiling legends (many in the true 
oral tradition), and re-create its bygone glories and 
splendours, its ‘‘ courts of love ’’ and manifold associations. 
Passing through the principal towns, each with its own 
individual “ spirit,’’ countless memories are recalled, and 
indelible traces of Greek, Roman, Carthaginian and Saracen 
meet the eye. From Aigues-Mortes we conjure the vision 
of the Crusaders starting for the Holy Land, with the lion 
of England and the lilies of France fluttering side by side. 
Avignon proudly upholds its boast of being the only town 
in the world except Rome to possess a Pope’s palace, and 
at the same time furnishes an excellent centre from which 
to see the country to the best advantage. Carcassonne 
alone would cast a spell potent enough to enmesh the most 
matter-of-fact. The clash of warfare, echoes of chivalry 
and romance, the music of immortal song, ring gloriously 
down the ages and link up every inch of this enchanted 
land. So vividly has Miss Elsner communicated its magic 
that it is not easily withstood, and will undoubtedly prove 
a magnet to many. 


LISTEN, CHILDREN! By Stephen Southwold. (Harrap.) 


A charming book of short “ stories for spare moments ”’ 
called ‘‘ Listen, Children!’ has just been published by 
Messrs. Harrap. The book is by that delightful writer for 
children, Stephen Southwold, whose name on the title page 
is sufficient guarantee that all the forty-seven stories con- 
tained in the book are stories children will listen to with 
eagerness and enjoyment. Mr. Southwold has_ very 
definite views on story-telling to children, and some of 
these views he embodies in a short preface to the present 
book. He says: “ If a tale intended for children does not 
tell a real story it is useless. So many stories for children 
begin in the clouds and finish in the air that it is very neces- 
sary to stress what may appear a platitude. . . . But our 
stories . . . will fail in their ultimate appeal unless they 
are couched in the best language we have at our command. 
I do most sincerely believe that the stories we tell and the 
stories we read to children must have word beauty. There 
is an appeal in beautiful words that touches the youngest 
child.”” The book has a foreword by John Drinkwater. 


THE SACRED TREE: Being the Second Part of “The 
Tale of Genji.” By Lady Murasaki. Translated by 
Arthur Waley. 10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


When the first volume of the “‘ Tale of Genji’ was 
published last year it was at once recognised that a Japanese 
lady of the eleventh century, of whom few of us had ever 
heard, belonged to the little company of the very great 
novelists of the world and that Genji, the protagonist of 
her story, was among the immortal heroes of fiction. On 
neither of these points does this second volume give one 
cause to revise judgment. If there is no one episode in 
it of such power as the death of Yiigao, the general level 
of interest is fully maintained. Genji, though now for a 
second time married—and this time to a wife of his own 
choice—is still deep in amorous intrigue; which indeed 
he pursues so recklessly as to play into the hands of enemies, 
chief among them KOkiden, whom Genji’s mother had 
superseded in the old Emperor’s favour, and to procure 
his exile to Suma. There he gets into mischief with the 
charming Lady of Akashi, who continues to dominate the 
book even after her lover has returned to Court. Mean- 
while most of-his old loves are still in being, and Genji is 
acquisitive rather than unfaithful. Indeed with four more 
volumes still to come, one foresees a danger that this 
Japanese Prince Charming’s conquests may tend to become 
monotonous. Perhaps however with the coming of riper 
years he will turn his attention to other fields of adventure ; 
and in any case Lady Murasaki appears to have the gift of 
playing an infinite variety of tunes in a restricted theme. 
Her differentiation of character is exquisite; and her 
psychological insight, her humour and her essential poetry 
never fail. Mr. Waley’s translation is as perfect as ever. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BORSTAL. By Sidney Moseley. 


6s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


In many books professing to tell the truth about their 
subjects, truth is the last thing that could emerge from 
their mass of verbiage. But Mr. Moseley, setting out 
upon a practical, straightforward mission—‘‘ to see for 
myself exactly what was going on ”’ in Borstal institutions— 
at least achieves clarity of impression: whether his im- 
pression can justly be described as the truth is a philosophic 
question beyond the scope of the present reviewer. What 
is not beyond his scope however is to report that Mr. 
Moseley appears to have done his job thoroughly with 
an eye not only to truth but also to copy—for part of this 
book, as the reader will quickly detect, has appeared in 
a daily newspaper. Mr. Moseley went from place to place 
talking to boy and girl Borstal inmates, to the institution 
staffs, to Home Office and other officials, to magistrates, 
and seeing all that was to be seen of the actual working 
of the system with a pertinacity which one imagines would 
have been exceedingly trying had there been anything to 
conceal. Out of this industry and pertinacity he has 
written a book that should prove of interest not only to 
the sociologist but to the intelligent man in the street. 


THE WORLD IN THE PAST. By B. Webster Smith. 
10s. 6d. (Warne.) 


A popular description of what that world was like, and 
of what it contained. This is really a very notable volume 
indeed ; erudite yet simple, beautifully and compre- 
hensively illustrated, and cunningly split into paragraphs, 
The author has undertaken the tremendous task of survey- 
ing the whole history of the earth in coloured tables ; he 
shows us the procession of time, from the Ages Before Life, 
down through the Dawn of Life, through the Age of King 
Crabs (had you heard of that, gentle reader ?), through the 
Age of Mud, Age of Fish, Coal Age and a host of others, till 
after the Ice Age came the Age of Man. The number of 
authorities consulted is great. In a final chapter called 

_‘* Whither ’”’ the author hints at a development of brain 
capacity and a decreased physical force in the future. 
Altogether this is a very difficult book to leave. The 
, photographs in colour amaze us by their beauty ; there is 
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one of the Via Mala, Switzerland, in charming green and 
grey, and the Sandstone in the Scottish Highlands is 
rendered in faithful and brilliant red. 


Music. 


MARTIN SHAW. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


HE appearance of “ Mr. Pepys”’ in the West End, 
where he has every appearance of residing for 
some time, has made the name of Martin Shaw known 
to a new and large public. Twelve years and more ago 
it was familiar to a few as that of an organist and 
conductor—he was at different times at Primrose Hill 
with Dr. Dearmer and at St. Martin’s in the Fields. 
Between 1914 and 1926 it became increasingly known 
as that of the composer of a considerable number of 
peculiarly English songs. Then “ Mr. Pepys.” Written 
in collaboration with Clifford Bax in 1924 and promptly 
rejected all round in the orthodox manner, it was 
eventually produced early this year by a new manage- 
ment at the tiny Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, where 
it made so decided a hit that it was promptly brought to 
the Royalty and again achieved a good press. Ups 
and downs followed. The cold snap of March played 
havoc with the company. At a critical period Ranalow 
was out of the cast for five days. Then things began 
to right themselves. The news crept round that this 
was a play to see, what is called “‘ a good show.”’ At the 
time of writing it is drawing good houses. By the time 
of publication there is every prospect that the piece 
will have been transferred to a more central theatre. 
One hopes that it will prosper there so decisively as 
to mark the turning point to success of the present 
attempt to revive that charming and essentially native 
art-form, the ballad opera. 

Martin Shaw comes of a musical family. Born fifty- 
one years ago, he was the son of the organist of Hamp- 
stead Parish Church, who had made some small mark 
as a composer of church music. There was never any 
doubt whether Martin Shaw and his brother Geoffrey, 
who is now known as a progressive Inspector of Music 
in schools, would be musicians. They were brought 
up to it and composed from childhood up. When the 
time arrived for further instruction, Martin Shaw went 
to the Royal College of Music to study with Stanford, 
and so became one of that phenomenal group of young 
men who were to play so eminent a part in making 
- modern musical history: Dunhill, Nicholas Gatty, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Boughton, Frank Bridge, Ireland, 
Holst and Vaughan Williams. At the end of his time 
as a student—a bad student, says Shaw—he embarked 
upon a long period of starving along. He has little 
to say about that time except: “I suppose I survived 
somehow. I must have done, because here I am.” 

From the beginning he was in touch with the theatre. 
He conducted for Ellen Terry during her short and 
disastrous season at Mrs. Langtry’s old theatre in 
Westminster, and for her composed incidental music to 
Ibsen’s “‘ The Vikings.” Later he toured Europe as 
conductor to Isadora Duncan. What was more, he 
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shared rooms in Chelsea with a young man who was 
to become a revolutionary force in the modern theatre. 

The young man was Gordon -Craig. Together, in 
1899, the two produced Purcell’s “ Dido and AEneas ”’ 
at the Hampstead Conservatoire, Shaw managing the 
music, Craig designing, producing and arranging the 
dances, and both painting the scenery. Later they 
collaborated in Purcell’s “‘ Masque from Dioclesian ”’ 
and Handel’s “‘ Acis and Galatea.’’ Such was Gordon 
Craig’s start to fame. But fame or fortune was slow 
in coming to the other. Optimistically he wrote songs. 
They were refused. ‘‘ The 
Song of the Palanquin 
Bearers,” written in his early 
twenties and now his best 
known song, was among 
them, and one of the most 
often rejected. His publica- 
tions were fugitive and 
infrequent. The first, I 
think, were three piano 
pieces published by Lengnick. 
They had cover designs by 
Gordon Craig, and enriched 
the composer to the tune 
of one guinea for the three. 
Martin Shaw’s most consider- 
able work during these years 
was done in promoting com- 
munity singing, the singing of 
English songs by English 
crowds, and in church music. 
In conjunction with his brother 
he did much to free it from 
the richly over-ripe fruits of 
Victorian sentiment and chro- 
matic emotionalism. It was 
doubtless the memory of this 
that made one critic lament 
that in ‘‘ Mr. Pepys” he had 
forsaken those strict ways. 
It would certainly have been — Photo by Elliott & Fry. 

a nice idea to give that 

sophisticated gentleman a morsel of plain-song to sing 
or a Gregorian snatch. But the critic’s sorrow was 
groundless, for at the moment Shaw is collaborating 
with Vaughan Williams in a new hymnal and editing a 
collection of carols. 

The turn of the tide in Martin Shaw’s fortune as a 
song writer came in 1914, when Kenneth Curwen asked 
him to contribute to the admirable Curwen Edition of 
English Songs which he was then founding. Since then 
he has gone ahead at such a pace, and made so dis- 
tinctive a mark, that it is impossible to do more than 
select a few representative examples. To glance 
through his titles is to gain an idea of Shaw’s tastes. 
He is an enthusiast for the open air and country things. 
After reading and singing these sane and manly cele- 
brations of sane and manly doings one is not surprised 
to find that his greatest pleasure is to ride a horse. 
After the production of “‘ Mr. Pepys’”’ he disappeared 
for a fortnight, to the despair of his publisher, who 
wanted him to correct proofs, and rode the day long for 
a fortnight. He has done his share of harvesting too, 


and is proud to be one of the few men in England who 
can still reap with a sickle ; and from his Hampstead 
window he points down, not without pride, to a tree 
in the process of being sawn up, and states that he 
owns another on Hampstead Heath which is destined 
for a similar fate. One of his best songs is the splendidly 
vigorous setting for baritone of Christina Rossetti’s 
“ Easter Carol’ (Curwen). ‘‘ Cargoes ’’ (Cramer) treats 
in broad and rolling style Masefield’s verbless verses 
that open with a quinquireme of Nineveh and end with 
cheap tin trays. ‘‘Old Clothes and Fine Clothes” 
(Cramer) is similar in vigour 
and spirit, and has been 
much sung; and “ O Falmouth 
is a fine town” (Curwen) 
was recently voted their 
favourite song by a jury of 
twelve listeners-in who had 
never been to a regular 
concert. Two songs less 
known than these, ‘‘ Brookland 
Road ” and “ Old Mother Laid- 
in-Wool,” both published 
by Curwen, show Shaw’s 
skill in a difficult form. In 
each he has taken a rather long 
narrative poem by Kipling 
and contrived to follow the 
emotional development of the 
verse without losing the unity 
and continuity essential to a 
good song. Three other songs 
may be included in this group. 
Two are settings of Shake- 
speare ; and while questioning 
the general advisability 
of setting snippets from the 
plays, one has to admit that 
these examples are successful. 
“T know a bank ” (Cramer) is 
very graceful indeed, and ‘‘ The 
Mr. Martin Shaw. Merry Wanderer ’”’ (Cramer)— 
Puck’s glorification of his 
puckishness—has a wit and dexterity that have been well 
exhibited by John Coates. ‘‘ Wood Magic” (Cramer), 
the third, is one of Shaw’s latest and best songs, showing 
again his skill in handling long and varying verses, 
and in conveying an atmosphere, this time of mystery. 
John Buchan’s curious words tell the thoughts of a 
young Christian who walks : 
““Warily in the wise woods, on the fringes of eventide, 
For the covert is full of noises and the stir of nameless 
things,” 
where, coming upon a deserted altar to Apollo, he 
doffs his cap furtively to the god and Lady Venus, 
since “the gods are kittle cattle, and the wise man 
honours them all.” 

It is a jump from those sturdy things and that curious 
and ingenious song to the simplicity of ‘‘ Down by the 
Sally Gardens ’’ (Curwen) and a number of other songs 
in which Shaw shows his notable power of legato tune- 
writing. In ‘‘ At Columbine’s Grave’”’ (Cramer) it is 
applied with wistful and charming sentiment to Bliss 
Carman’s verse ; and in ‘‘ The Conjuration ” (Cramer), 
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to a translation from the Chinese—a high-lying and 
beautiful air. Still another phase of his talent is shown 
in a considerable number of songs in which he writes 
dexterously for light soprano. One of the best of these 
is “‘ Heffle Cuckoo Fair” (Curwen), where the Old 
Woman duly lets the cuckoo of spring out of the bag 
to fill the tinkling music-boxish accompaniment with his 
notes. He overlaps merrily into “‘ When Daisies Pied ”’ 
(Curwen), another charming light song. Reference has 
already been made to the well-known “ Song of the 
Palanquin Bearers ’’ in which Shaw again employs the 
bell resonances of the piano’s upper notes. 

Not merely for the sake of completeness brief mention 
must be made of his work apart from songs. His part- 
songs and choral writings are too well known to need 
specification. The most distinguished is ‘“‘ The Crib” 
(rs. ; Curwen), a new choral song for Christmas, recently 
performed by the Oriana Society, which contains some 
of Shaw’s best and most characteristic work. In 
chamber music he is represented by a string quartet, 
engagingly light in texture, which has been heard 
by wireless: ‘‘ Suite in A minor”’ (Cramer. 6s.) A 
small quantity of piano work, of which “ Noon”’ is 
one of the best examples, is published by the same 
firm. It is characteristic in subject and treatment, 
but I feel that Shaw’s imagination is at its best when 
stimulated by words. He had done stage work before 
“Mr. Pepys” in “‘ The Cockyolly Bird,” of which the 
only published part, the Overture, is frequently played, 
and “ Brer Rabbit,” originally produced at Hampstead 
and then at the Little Theatre, which has been per- 
formed several times by the League of Arts in Hyde 
Park. There is a possibility of a professional revival 
next Christmas. 

There remains to discuss “Mr. Pepys” (Cramer). 
Clifford Bax’s book is characteristically elegant and the 
verses not only pointed and well turned, but excellently 
vocal. The play has this very real quality, that the 
second act is more interesting than the first, and the 
third than the second. The first is placed in Mr. Pepys’s 
home. His wife is pouring her matrimonial troubles 
into the too receptive ear of her dancing master, Mr. 
Pembleton, played by that admirable actor of precious 
costume parts, Guy le Feuvre. She is interrupted by 
the arrival of a bevy of ladies from the King’s playhouse 
including Nell Gwynne and her husband’s particular 
flame, Mistress Knipp. Then follows Pepys himself in 
high feather and a new suit; but his enthusiasm is 
damped by his wife’s extracting from him a vow not 
to attend the play but in her company. He agrees, 
with the proviso that he shall be allowed to attend 
-with another man if the other man invites him and 
pays for the seats; which proviso he quickly puts into 
operation when he finds that a new opera is to be 
performed on the morrow, by inducing his clerk, Will 
Hewer, to invite him and presenting him with money 
for the seats. 

The performance finds Mr. Pepys and the bashful 
Will in Nell’s tiring-room. To their dismay Mrs. Pepys, 
whom they had thought safely away in the country, 
follows them there, and to escape detection Samuel dons 
the dress of a Roman general and takes the stage with 
the chorus. This ruse fails and Mrs. Pepys elects to 


fly to France with Mr. Pembleton, whom she arranges 
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to meet at Bartholomew Fair. Needless to say everyone 
else is at the Fair too—Nell Gwynne, Mrs. Knipp with 
Will Hewer and the rest. They meet before a puppet 
Show owned by a philosophic showman, most comically 
played by Alfred Clark. Nell Gwynne, the good- 
hearted, determines to set matters to right, steals the 
heart of Mr. Pembleton and matures a plot which 
involves the disappearance of both of them into the 
puppet booth. The show that follows is a joy with 
Nell as Katherine Parr, the Showman as Henry VIII 
and Pembleton as an Astrologer. And so, when the 
plot is successful, to bed. 

The only criticism of the music is that it is very 
much less sophisticated than the characters who sing 
it. But that matters not a jot. The defect, if defect 
it be, is more than atoned for by the score’s simplicity, 
movement, humour and wealth of good fresh tunes. 
The instrumentation is similarly simple, since it is for 
no more than eight players: string quintet solo, flute, 
clarinet and trumpet. It was doubtless this direct 
clarity that caused several critics to state that the 
composer had produced a dexterous pastiche based 
upon old styles. Failing myself to see more than a 
few isolated examples of any such attempt, I inquired 
into the matter and found, as I expected, that only 
in one instance, the dance at the beginning of Act I, 
has Shaw attempted imitation. Otherwhere he has 
been content to be himself. That is his usual procedure ; 
and the fact that that self is interested in those simple, 
healthy, permanent things which are not subject to 
fashion is not the least of the causes of Martin Shaw’s 
success, 


PARRY, THE PARADOX.* 


From a perusal of this monumental work several distinct 
conclusions emerge and emphasise themselves: let me 
tabulate a few. One: that no better chronicler of Hubert 
Parry’s life can be conceived than Mr. C. L. Graves; 
kindest of friends, most musicianly of /ittérateurs : in touch, 
not only with the vast circle of Parry’s acquaintance, but 
with many of his multitudinous interests. So far as the 
personal equation goes, Parry is blest in so knowledgeable 
and sympathetic a biographer. ... Two: that this 
natural fitness for his job has proved a handicap to Mr. 
Graves. He is so anxious to do explicit and implicit 
justice to the subject, that he has omitted nothing which 
might enlarge its aspects. He has amassed material in 
such quantity, of such bulk, that it defeats its own object : 
the result is less a portrait than a mosaic. Diaries, letters, 
newspaper-cuttings—appreciations by pupils, colleagues, 
relations—lengthy extracts from verses, lectures, completed 
or contemplated books—accounts of school-days, voyages, 
visits, travels, motoring—and scores of other matters, are 
so prolifically inserted that the reader becomes ‘“‘ stupefied 
with superabundant detail.”” Without doubt, a biography 
of equal interest and value might be achieved were this 
boiled down to half. 

Three : It is seven-and-a-half years since Hubert Parry’s 
death: this hardly gives space for sufficient perspective. 
The sense of proportion which passing years engender, can 
hardly yet be born in those accustomed to associate with 
him : they are too close up. Moreover, he appears to have 
moved amid a Mutual Admiration Society, which is in- 
herently disqualified for valid unbiased criticism. Mean- 
while, those who only knew Parry through his music are 
as yet uncertain of his actual standing, and they shunt the 
responsibility of a verdict to the shoulders of posterity. 
For this voluminous composer was not popular in any 


* “Hubert Parry: His Life and Works.” 2 vols. By 
Charles L. Graves. 30s. (Macmillan.) 


ordinary meaning of the word: and only time can solve 
the moot question whether he ever will be, or whether there 
is even permanence in any of his music except ‘“‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens and Jerusalem.”’ 

Four—and perhaps the most salient conclusion of all— 
Hubert Parry was as strange a personal paradox as can 
well be imagined. A man naturally indolent and easy- 
going—yet possessed by a very demon of feverish industry, 
of unresting energy. A man constantly assailed by heart 
and liver troubles—yet endowed with splendid muscular 
strength, fine physique, marvellous endurance. A man 
brought up to inherit wealth and property, High Church 
tenets, High Tory traditions—the typical well-to-do 
aristocrat: yet always avowing himself a democrat, an 
agnostic, no respecter of persons, a sympathiser with the 
under-dog. A man of violent and irritable temper, liable 
to be enraged by trivialities; yet essentially loving and 
lovable, exercising a curious magnetic charm on all who 
came within his influence. To leave out a host of other 
contradictions,—lastly, and most contradictory of all—a 
musician of indomitable perseverance and intense earnest- 
ness, grudging nor time nor toil in the service of his art: 
yet regarding that art, not as a matter of beautiful thoughts 
expressed in beautiful sounds, but as a branch of ethics, a 
handmaid of morality! Also, of such disparity in apprecia- 
tions that he could adore Bach, revel in Wagner, slightly 
patronise Beethoven (being ‘‘ not resentful of the Beethoven 
cult ’’) and, in later life, disparage or ignore Mozart. . . . 
With a creature of so many antagonistic traits, of such 
diversity in pursuits and in perceptions, where is one to 
begin appraisement ? Analysis of this multiform character 
is defied at every turn. And the more his admirers eulogise 
him, the less one comprehends which of these paradoxical 
personalities they are praising. 

Hubert Parry was, of course, so favoured of his gods that 
he surveyed the world from an angle unknown to most 
professional musicians—especially teachers. He was not a 
professional musician, in the sense that he had to tackle 
distasteful work for a livelihood—as so many men of 
greater gifts have had to do. Was he invalided? No 
fears of disablement or penury harassed his mind and 
hindered his recovery; he could go off, with some 
congenial companion, on some delightful voyage, to 
some delicious clime: expense no object. Was he 
unable to induce publishers to produce his works ? 
That only involved disappointment, not the baulking of 
career and reputation. Was he neglected, cold-shouldered, 
tacitly despised, because he couldn’t afford to dress and 
entertain well? He had the entrée to every house, the 
friendship of everybody worth knowing, in both the social 
and the artistic worlds. I don’t suppose it was humanly 
possible for him to realise the struggles of a composer 
dependent upon health and work. From Bach, a proverb 
of daily drudgery, ruining his eyes with midnight-oil 
copying—and Mozart, miserably poor while living, in a mean 
forgotten grave when dead—and Schubert, the shabby, 
ungainly little schoolmaster—to name only these—down 
through centuries of weary, overworked, hard-up musicians, 
how many never had the opportunities of Hubert Parry ? 

This immunity from the common worries of existence 
might have produced a different atmosphere in his com- 
positions: but his purpose for them as “of use to 
humanity ’’ seems to have effected a certain grimness and 
austerity, which he himself frequently diagnosed as “‘ dull- 
ness.” That warmth, colour, beauty per se were of little 
account to him, is evidenced by his prose writings, which 
are highly ethical and common-sensical, but without charm 
of style or phrase. An ordinary music-lover is incapable 
and undesirous of dissociating beauty from the “ Tone- 
Art ’’—of esteeming an ordered symmetry of sounds purely 
for its ethical result upon the race; here we reach the 
central, inextricable mystery in Parry the Paradox. Did 
he expect mankind to receive and rejoice in his theories ? 
or was he egotistically resolved to force his cold un- 
welcome assertions upon a somewhat unreciprocative 
mankind ? 
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A MEDLEY. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON, 


Novelty and progress, seldom synonymous, are least 
of all so in subjects whose initial novelty has not yet had 
time to wear off—in the “ movies”’ for instance, which 
(like the earth in Cowper’s poem) have been “ made so 
various, that the mind Of desultory man, studious of 
change And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
The film industry is only just of age ; and the still-young 
excitement of it, all along the way, has been ‘“‘ made 
various "’ by all kinds of novel experiments—sometimes 
by progress too. As progress thus may be accounted a 
discovery only recently made—namely that the picture-tale 
is quite simply and definitely a new art. 

A rather startling discovery, when you come to think of 
it. The last new art introduced to England was that of 
the full-length novel, nearly two centuries ago. And the 
film tale, though much more like a novel than a play, is 
distinct from either. Early producers were deceived by 
the false analogy of screen and stage; then by a no less 
false hope that any successful novel could be translated 
scene by scene into action. While all the time, as we are 
now being shown, the line of progress lay through indepen- 
dence and the development of a technique not challenging 
any other art, but distinctive. Two instances of this new 
technique will suffice. One occurs in a recent English 
film from (I think) the Islington studios, where the stairs 
of a tenement house are ‘ shot’”’ from above; the 
mysterious movements of a certain lodger being suggested 
merely by a hand, which slides round and round the 
staircase-well as its owner feels his way down the banisters. 
The other is at the end of Chaplin’s Woman of Paris ; the 
two people whose crossed destinies have wrought such 
tragedy meet—one riding on the tail of a country cart, the 
other driving in a car the opposite way—and pass within 
a yard of each other unawares ; as the story closes, the 
road lengthens out between the receding vehicles, and the 
two lives go on. . . . The point of both effects is just that 
they are equally impossible for either print or stage—pure 
““movie’’ in a word; and therefore justifying the film- 
story’s claim to be called a distinctive art. 

But progress comes only at the price of experiments— 
some of them ill-advised. One hears of talking-films ; 
and cannot help wondering if the withdrawal of the film’s 
great boon of silence, and the reintroduction of that old 
confusion between film and play, would not be a backward 
step. Colour-films again. . . . The Black Pirate, the new 
colour-film at the Tivoli recently, left me in two minds. 
It has moments of splendour—Brangwynesque effects in 
bronze and blue and green. But the bronze predominates 
too much—some flaw in the process here ?—and apart 
from this, there is no doubt that the colour makes for 
confusion and flatness, as against plain black-and-white. 
One would need to see more colour-films before passing 
judgment ; for The Black Pirate’s detail is consistently over- 
crowded, and its story childish. All the same, an interest- 
ing experience, which one would not care to have missed. 

Space pressing, and all revues (they say) being much 
alike, I took advantage of the singular fact that only one 
was running in the West End last month, to go and see 
R.S.V.P. Revue has certain functions, proper to the 
stage, which no other type of entertainment can quite 
fulfil. (I am not referring to its ‘‘ single turns’’; one 
can hear these at any music-hall; though in passing 
I must not forbear to mention the work of Cyril Ritchard, 
who can sing you a jazz song in just the appropriate sort 
of saxophone voice ; nor of Robert Hale, who is a company 
in himself; nor of J. H. Roberts—you might sit through 
many music-hall programmes without seeing anything 
half so funny as his Reverend Crabtree.) The peculiar 
function of revue is to give scope to such variations of the 
drama as are best applied in small concentrated doses— 
parody for instance; ballet; burlesque; and _ those 
malicious, photographic little slices of life whose cynicism, 
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prolonged, would become oppressive. R.S.V.P. is rich 
in them. There is Alice in Lumberland,”’ a dainty, vivid 
ballet written by Mr. de Bear himself and introducing old 
friends (‘‘ Brer Rabbit” expleined an American gentle- 
man behind me; but what matter!) Then a triple 
burlesque about a well-advertised furnishing firm, on 
which Messrs. Hale and Roberts let loose their joint versa- 
tility. A skit on Mercenary Mary, with Mr. Hale again to 
the fore. And lastly a very delicate and subtle parody 
of the stock trapeze act wherein Mr. Hale—egain !—filled 
the house not only with delight but with amazement (one 
does work in revue). He is the Peter Pan of comedians. 

Mr. Playfair’s Riverside Nights at the Lyric, Hemmer- 
smith, is revue with a difference—the difference being 
mainly Mr. Playfair himself, who would not be happy if 
he and Mr. A. P. Herbert were not reaching back towards 
his beloved eighteenth century. The note is struck at 
once—“‘ I left them circulating the decanter ; and like the 
heavenly bodies, a little uncertain which of them was going 
round the other” . . . how deftly the jest is slipped into 
its comedy-of-manners setting! There is an operette by 
Arne and Bickerstaffe, in a setting recognisable by all toy- 
theatre lovers as a ‘‘ Pollock’s Scene from So-and-so, penny 
plain or twopence coloured ’’—coloured here, in the 
authentic pinks, hard-greens and pure chrome yellows of 
that immortal designer, and played throughout in his 
conventional attitudes, declamatory or pugilistic. Both 
it and the burlesque grand-opera, The Policeman’s Serenade, 
are delightfully sung ; although the Arne I thought was a 
shade too drawn-out to follow the crisp burlesque of Messrs. 
Herbert and Reynolds, and might go better if the order of 
the two were transposed. There is a capital Daisy-Ash- 
fordesque historical play—Miles Malleson and Richard 
Goolden as Warbeck and Simnel, and the costumes based 
(as Mr. Playfair explains) ‘‘ on the young author’s recollec- 
tions of Sir Barry Jackson’s production of Hamlet.’ Then 
Love Lies Bleeding—pseudo-Tchekov this, secured by the 
management ‘‘ because we felt that if we didn’t do it, 
Barnes would.”’ In streaks, this is the best thing in the 
show ; but it suffers from inability to make up its mind 
between burlesque and parody. Its happiest thought was 
to provide James Whale with a composite parody of his 
two recent parts in The Seagull and The Cherry Orchard, 
of which he takes full advantage. Then single turns, whose 
quality is much more variable than that of the sketches. 
The revue needs editing here. Soldiers Three does not 
pull its weight, and The Power of Music is longish. It is 
unkind of the management to strangle clever Miss Hilliard 
with so poor a song as her ‘‘ Admired Ballad.’’ And one 
or two of Miss Lanchester’s songs are a long way below 
the level of her temperance ditty. On the other hand, the 
turns of Miss Spencer and Miss Fordred are first-rate, and 
Mr. Harold Scott is consistently good (am I wrong, or is 
the latter’s ‘‘ Mr. Peabody ”’ a sort of nightmare caricature 
of Mr. Playfair himself ?). On the whole, this revue is 
a capital entertainment. a" 


THE QUILL CLUB PLAYERS. 


The Quill Club, which under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Juan W. P. Chamberlin has been one of the most helpful 
and successful associations of young writers for nearly 
thirty years past, has lately added a dramatic branch to 
its various activities, and the Quill Club Players gave an 
admirable performance, or series of performances, at the 
Cripplegate Institute on April roth. The programme 
included three plays written by members of the Club: 
“The Aspidistra,’”” by Godfrey Hamilton; ‘‘ The Coming 
of Arthur,’”” by Charles F. C. Hills; and ‘‘ Toujours 
L’Audace,”’ by Paula Duresque; and Miss Gertrude 
Jennings’s witty one-act comedy, ‘‘ Me and My Diary.” 
The plays by the three members were well contrived, the 
dialogue lively and natural, and the humour of them kept 
the large audience thoroughly 2mused. The cleverest of 
the three was ‘“‘ The Coming of Arthur.’’ The acting was 
uniformly good; three or four of the players showing 
exceptional skill in the interpretation of character. 
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By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, author of Quinneys, 
etc., and ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, of Peter Binney, 
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“Yellow Corn” 


‘s like a breath from the country. 
human nature as any book can be.” 


writing in it and lots of good feeling.” It 


height of dramatic tension,” 1s 


It is “as full of 
There is 


‘plenty of good 


“attains a remarkable 
“a remarkable achievement,” 


‘wholly delightful” and “ thoroughly enjoyable.” 


The Daily Telegraph 
‘* There is a fresh, 
phere 


rural atmos- 
about Upton Gray’s story 
It is a story of farm life 
in Hampshire, of 
understanding, of ancient rustic 
feuds, and the stern determination 
of yeoman stock that ‘ never 
knuckled under’ to man or master, 
all set among ‘pink and white 
splashed hedgerows, wide, grassy 
road borders and long, low cottages, 
under thatch,’ a natural, unsophisti- 
cated story, that gets close to the 
heart of the country-side ... A 
pretty, clean-hearted story this, 
with plenty of good writing in it 
and lots of feeling as well. Upton 
Gray makes a promising first 
appearance. His future will be 
worth watching.” 


love and mis- 


The British Weekly 

‘Seldom are such skill, both in 
narrative and in character, 
in a first novel. * Yellow 
Corn’ is a comedy of English 
country life, racy of the soil, with 
darker possibilities running through 
it, but never overclouding it, and 
clearing up in happiness at last, 
as it was bound to do when so 
charming a rebel as Clary Simpson 
and so shrewd and kindly a mentor 
as the widow Lyddy Trebutt, 
the shaping of the end. . 
wholly delightful story.” 


found 


had 
. this 


The Methodist Recorder 

“Here is a book of cheerful 
reading, humorous, country, of the 
fields and folk of the fields, about 
as full of open-air human nature as 
any book can be.”’ 


wh \\\ 
fn 


The Westminster Gazette 


“The book deals with a trian- 
gular clash between three farmers, 
one just and laborious, a second 
grasping and not too scrupulous, 
the third shiftless and improvident. 
A love motif, told with a pleasant 
sentiment, insinuates itself into the 
conflict. But as the struggle for 
mastery, complicated by racial feuds 
and an almost passionate tenacity, 
reaches its climax, the story attains 
a remarkable height of dramatic 
tension. The book is racy of the 
soil, and Mr. is to be con- 
gratulated upon a fine and unusually 
objective study of land pride and 
land hunger.” 


Gray 


Yorkshire Post 

‘“ By far the strongest interest in 
this story, which is sound without 
being sophisticated, is the character 
of the dominating, irascible, preju- 
diced, but really high-minded old 
farmer, John Simpson . . . Old 
John is magnificent when he faces 
the swindle played upon him, and 


destroys the costly flock lest it 
should infect its neighbours. He is 
heroic in essence, and human in 
reluctance when he will not allow 
his own chosen candidate to ruin 
his enemy. George and Clary are 
an innocent couple of wily young 
creatures who deserve their belated 
happiness for their impudence and 
charm, The author has a decided 
under-current of humour to _ his 
quiet tale; and his pictures of 
Hampshire farms, with the distant 
shadow of Winchester Cathedral, 
are ‘for ever England.’ ” 


Public Opinion 


““ Yellow Corn,’ by Upton Gray, 
is a first novel. It is like a breath 
from the country has both 
literary charm and a forceful style 
that it is hard to resist.” 


The Evening News 


Yellow Corn’ is a remarkable 
achievement of atmosphere and 
characterisation.” 


Nottingham Guardian 


“It is something of a rarity in 
modern fiction to find a writer who 
understands the heart of - 
who: live by the land.” 


those 


Western Morning News 


‘A first novel of English country 
life, with its deep love and sure 
hate, a quaint mixture sometimes 
of the erudite and bucolic, but 
challenging and _ promising, and 
thoroughly enjoyable.” 
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